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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
Correspondence Relating to the Boundary be- 
tween the British Possessions in North Ame- 
rica and the United States of America, under 
the Treaty of 1783. Presented to both Houses 
of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty, 

July 1840. 

Last year two Commissioners were appointed 
by Lord Palmerston to make a fresh survey of 
the disputed boundary between the British ter- 
ritories of New Brunswick and Lower Canada 
on the one hand, and of the American states of 
Maine and New Hampshire on the other. 

The papers which have just been laid before 
Parliament comprise the report of the Commis- 
sioners ; and we give the principal conclusions 
of the Report in an order somewhat different 
from that in which they are presented by the 
Commissioners; not so much from thinking that 
our own arrangement is the clearer one, as 
from a belief that the attainment of truth will 
be promoted if the main points of the argument 
are approached from various directions. 

The Commissioners consider themselves to 
have shewn that, 

1. In 1603 the King of France granted to 
the Sieur de Monts the country now called 
Maine and New Brunswick, to the forty-sixth 
degree of north latitude, in which grant the 
word Acadie was first used as the name of the 
country. A line drawn along that parallel 
connects the head waters of the Chaudiére river 
with a point not more than five miles north of 
the eastern, and forty-two miles north of the 
western, source of the St. Croix. 

2. The grant of Nova Scotia by the British 
King James I., when rightly translated from 
the Latin, designates the boundary as running 
from the most western waters of the St. Croix 
to the sources of the Chaudiére. 

3. It was long posterior to the settlements 
made by the French that any part of those 
countries came into the occupation of the 
English, which occupation, until the peace of 
Utrecht in 1713, was only during wars. 

4. Whilst France held those countries, the 
Government of Quebec had jurisdiction as far 
pm as the forty-sixth degree of north lati- 

ude. 

5. The claims, which at different times were 
made by the colony of Massachusetts Bay, that 
its territory extended to the St. Lawrence and 
included Nova Scotia, by virtue of certain 


British grants of 1664,'1674, and 1694, were|of 1783, are copied from Governor Pownall’s | 


groundless, inasmuch as the treaty of Ryswick 
in 1697 restored to France all she had possessed 
before the war; and the charter of William 
and Mary of 1691 never purported to extend 
the boundary of Massachusetts to the St. Law- 
rence, but only to give to it the lands between 
Nova Scotia and the river of Sagadahoe, which 
is the Kennebec ; by which words the extreme 
northern limit designated would have been a 
line from the source of the St. Croix to the 
Source of the Kennebec. 

6. In 1713, by the treaty of Utrecht, France 
made her first cession to England in that part 
of North America, by ceding for ever to the 
British crown all Acadie according to its an- 
cient limits. 


7. Mitchell's map is not any authority on 


this question, inasmuch as it is not referred to 
or mentioned in the treaty of 1783, and it is 
full of errors. But it is material to observe 
that a line drawn between the western sources 
of the St. John and the western termination 
of the Bay of Chaleurs, as they are erroneously 
placed on his map of 1755, would leave the 
upper part of the St. John to the south of the 
line and within the state of Maine, if such line 
were the boundary; whereas, a line drawn 
between the same two points on a map, in 
which their position is correctly fixed, would 
leave the river on the north and British side of 
the line. 

8. In 1755, Governor Pownall described the 
*¢ Highlands ” as dividing the St. Francis and 
the Chaudiére from the Kennebec and from all 
the branches of the Penobscot, extending from 
west to east along the southern front of the 
country now called the disputed territory. 
The topographical description of the southern 
boundary of Quebec contained in the royal 
proclamation of 1763, and the description of 
the boundary of Nova Scotia in the royal com- 
missions of some of the governors, were taken 
from Governor Pownall’s paper. The terms, 
‘¢due north north line,” were originally used in 
the commission of Montagne Wilmot, Esq., in 





1763, and were inserted because the sources of 
| the St. Croix river being to the south of those 
,of the Penobscot, it was necessary to have a 
line to connect the source of the St. Croix with 
the southern boundary of the province of 
| Quebec. 

9. The revolted American colonies never 
expected to obtain a boundary north of the 
St. John. Congress, in 1782, instructed their 
negotiators to propose the river St. John from 
its source to its mouth as the boundary, which 
Great Britain refused. Congress then deter- 
mined “to adhere to the charter of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and to the St. Croix river, men- 
tioned in it.” They had at first endeavoured 
to have the nortli-west angle of Nova Scotia 
fixed at the westernmost source of the St. John, 
but acquiescing in the refusal of this by the 
British government, the north-west angle by 
the treaty of 1783 was declared to be described 
by the Highlands, and a line drawn due north 
to them from the St. Croix. 


secret journals of the Congress, and the lan- 
guage used in the second article of the treaty 


paper; and the Highlands intended by the 
treaty are those described by him, and which 
were the true southern boundary of the pro- 
vince of Quebec. 
Jackson and Flint in 1792 with the state of 
Massachusetts, the Jand granted is bounded on 
the north by the Highlands heading all the 
branches of the Penobscot, and these were then 
understood by the state of Massachusetts to be 
the highlands intended by the treaty of 1783. 
That treaty directs a line to be drawn “fo” 
the Highlands: no farther. 

11. The Commissioners appointed, under the 
treaty of 1794, to identify the St. Croix river, 
drew the north line from a wrong source of 
the river, and have thus been the cause of 
much confusion, which would have been 





avoided had they established the point of de- 
parture at the most western source, agreeably 
to a just construction of the treaty of 1783. 

12. The omissions and inaccuracies in an 
American translation of the grant of Nova 
Scotia in 1621, to which reference has fre- 
quently been made, have singularly concurred 
to obscure the nature of the British claim. 

13. It has been an error of preceding British 
agents for investigating this boundary, to sup- 
pose that the boundary intended by the treaty 
of 1783 was a line distinct from the southern 
boundary of the province of Quebec, established 
by the proclamation of 1763. The two lines 
are one and the same. 

14. The assumptions of some of the agents 
of the United States as to the continuity and 
dividing character of their Highlands, and as to 
the elevation above the sea of their north-west 
angle of Nova Scotia, are unfounded in fact, and 
mere inventions; and the line of Highlands 
which the United States claim to be the High. 
lands of the treaty of 1783, even. if it were 
continuous, which it is not, and if it divided 
the waters flowing in opposite directions, which 
it does not, passes fifty miles to the north of 
the “ north-westernmost head of Connecticut 
river,” and therefore cannot be the Highlands 
along which the treaty requires the line to go 
to that north-westernmost head. ; 

The Commissioners, therefore, report that 
they have found a line of Highlands agreeing 
with the second article of the treaty of 1783, 
extending from the north-westernmost head of 
the Connecticut river to the sources of the 
Chaudiére, and passing from thence in a north- 
easterly direction, south of the Roostuc, to the 
Bay of Chaleurs; and that there does not exist 
any other line which is in accordance with the 
treaty; and that the line claimed by the United 
States has no pretensions to be put forward as 
the line intended by the treaty of 1783. 





The Oration of Demosthenes upon the Crown. 
Translated into English, with Notes and the 
Greek Text, by Henry Lord Brougham, 
F.R.S. and Member of the National Insti- 
tute of France. London, 1840. Knight 
and Co, 





10. The description of boundary in the} 


In a contract of Messrs. | 


Orations of Demosthenes. Translated, with 
Notes and Introduction, by Owen Flintoff, 
Esq. M.A. Vice-President of the Institut 
a’Afrique of Paris, and Barrister-at-Law. 
London, 1840. Richards and Co. 

|Arver long delay and many a look, we 

|enter upon the discussion of the former of 

\these volumes with considerable reluctance. 

The benefits conferred by its noble author 

upon literature and science have been so nu- 

merous and so important, that to speak of one 
of his productions in any other terms but those 
of praise seems to shew a feeling almost ap- 
proaching to ingratitude. Of his lordship it 
may truly be said, “* Nullum fere scribendi 
genus non tetigit ;” we wish we could add, with 
equal truth, ** Nullum, quod tetigit, non or- 
navit.” Whatever merits, however, we may 
deny his lordship in the execution of the pre- 
sent performance, we cannot refuse to acknow- 
ledge his courage in undertaking it. He must 
have been well aware of the nest of hornets he 
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was on the point of arousing, and the criticisms 
and hypercriticisms with which he would so 
surely and savagely be assailed. His preface, 
indeed, throughout breathes the sentiment of 
** Genam meam dedi vapulatori ;” and, verily, 
the smiters have not been slow to profit by the 
occasion. His lordship is probably too well 
accustomed to give and take hard blows of this 
kind to feel them much, yet we are afraid that 
some of those, that on the present occasion 
have been so ‘long and well laid on,” must, in 
the classical language of the ring, have pun- 
ished him awfully. The critics have had great 
trouble in getting Lord Brougham down, but 
now that they have done so, they seem 
determined, like the conqueror under similar 
circumstances in ‘‘ Joe Miller,” to make the 
most of it. It is not our intention to assist in 
this attack upon the sick lion, by shewing the 
numerous faults of minor importance which 
may be discovered by a minute examination of 
the translation. It is clear at first sight that 
the oration of Lord Brougham is not that of 
Demosthenes. There is no use in going into 
particulars when the whole is a failure. 
Whence this failure has arisen may, we think, 
be discovered without much trouble. The 
difficulties attending a perfect translation from 
any Greek author are many and arduous, and 
some of them, to his lordship, as might easily 
be proved, insuperable; but, without com- 
mencing an essay upon the principles of trans- 
lation in general, we can at once condemn Lord 
Brougham from his own mouth, We all re- 
member the often-quoted story of the poet in 
‘ Rasselas,” who, previous to his attempt to fly, 
discussed the ideas of his predecessors in the 
art, pointed out where they had failed, and 
finished by falling straight from the promontory 
from which he started into the lake below. His 
lordship, after the same fashion in an intro- 
duction, explains the deficiencies of former 
translators, and states concisely as a reason for 
their want of success, “* They were Greek 
scholars, and not English orators,” whereas 
they should have been both. Now Lord 
Brougham is an English orator, but not a 
Greek scholar ; and hence, according to his own 
shewing, his Icarus-like fall. His lordship’s 
want of scholarship we hold as proved beyond 
doubt by this work, and, which makes this 
attempt more strange, even if he could have 
deceived the public on this point, we are sure 
he could not have deceived himself, We will- 
ingly abstain from making any further re- 
marks upon this unfortunate performance, and 
wish his lordship farewell, with the hope that 
he has made his appearance in this his new 
character for the first and last time. A genius 
like his is wasted in the vain attempt to re- 
clothe the breathing thoughts of another in 
fresh words that burn. Let him trust to his 
own inexhaustible powers, and he will speedily 
make us and all his critics remember that he 
can rival, though not translate, Demosthenes. 
Where the sometime lord-chancellor has 
not succeeded, the barrister-at-law, as in duty 
bound, has also failed. If Lord Brougham is 
rather cold, Mr. Flintoff is frozen; if the 
former has but little life, the latter is quite 
dead. The Abbé de Fontaine thought fit once 
to translate the well-known line “ Apparent 
rari nantes in gurgite vasto,”—“* A peine un 
petit nombre de ceux qui montoient le vaisseau 
purent se sauver 4 la nage.” On which Vol- 
taire remarks, “ C’est traduire Virgile en style 
de gazette.” So Mr. Flintoff may be said to 
have translated Demosthenes in the style of an 
act of parliament, or a bill in chan The 


whole book breathes of the special pleader ; and 





perhaps we shall not displease Mr. Flintoff by 
ronouncing it to be decidedly a most lawyer- 
ike performance. 





Memoirs of the Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including the Protec. 
torate. By J. Heneage Jesse. 8vo. Vols. 
III, and IV. London, 1840. Bentley. 

THE former two volumes of this work are so 

deservedly popular that it requires no reviewer’s 

opinion to push these, which complete Mr. 

Jesse’s undertaking, into similar favour. As 

he has come later into time, there has been no 

falling off of materials whereon to construct 
his spirited narrative. On the contrary, the 
difficulty must have been to disengage his indi- 
viduals from the masses amid which they 
moved ; and let us have their portraits in the 
clear and distinct manner which places them in 
the same relation to historical painting which 
biography holds to history. In this Mr. Jesse 
has succeeded to admiration ; and, whether he 
has drawn from Thurloe, Grammont, Evelyn, 

Pepys, Anthony Wood, Granger, Reresby, 

the Duke of Buckingham, or any other of the 

numerous chroniclers, memoir-writers, or from 
the pamphleteers of the age, he has managed to 

set both characters and events before us in a 

manner at once distinguished by great ease 

and identical expression. 

Having paid him this merited tribute, he 
must excuse us for saying that he ought to 
have more carefully revised some of the illus- 
trations from Rochester and other profligates of 
the court of Charles II. There may be as much 
vice in our da asy in that, but there is not so 
much indecent coarseness; and if not the mo- 
rals, at any rate the language of dissoluteness 
has been proscribed by the better tone of society. 

The third volume presents us with Cromwell 
and his family, Charles II., his Queen, Prince 
Rupert, Monk, Villiers Duke of Buckingham ; 
and the fourth with the Duke of Monmouth, 
Charles’s favourites and mistresses, and James 
II., his queen, and two or three others con- 
nected with his life as a crowned head. 

The memoir of Cromwell is extremely well 
written, and there is one remark in it which 
reflects great credit on the acuteness and abi- 
lity of the author. He observes, in effect, that 
in all we learn of that brave and sagacious man, 
with all his real or simulated religion, we are 
never informed of one act in accordance with 
the mild precepts and humane inculcations of 
Christianity. Tolerance, forgiveness of inju- 
ries, charity, all the meek virtues which the 
faith he professed inculcates, were not only 
wanting in him, but their opposites were his 
prominent qualities. He was, indeed, and 
truly the Captain of the Ironsides, the merci- 
less leader of a band bathed in the blood of 
civil war, desperate in fight, and remorseless in 
the barbarous oppression and cruelty which 
followed. Animal courage and discipline made 
them the heroes of the conflict, but in all else 
that might become them as men, citizens, or 
Christians, they were not only lamentably 
deficient, but the worst of the worst. 

We experience some difficulty in detaching 
from the rest such a portion of Mr. Jesse’s pro- 
duction as may suffice to shew the pleasant 
style in which it is executed. We must, in our 
dilemma, almost at random trust tothe dipping 
of our paper-knife-— it points to the Duchess 
of Albemarle, the vulgar restorer (through the 
influence she had with her husband) of * the 
merrie monarch :”— 

“A more vulgar, dirty, boisterous, and dis- 
agreeable woman than the Duchess of Albe- 
marle, it would be difficult to conceive. Ac- 








a 
cording to her contemporaries, she was seldom 
without rage in her countenance and a curse 
on her lips. Her ‘ volleys of oaths’ were noto. 
rious. In the excluded passages of Lord Cla- 
rendon’s History, ‘Monk,’ he says, ‘was 
cursed, after a long familiarity, to marry a 
woman of the lowest extraction, the least wit, 
and less beauty.’ And again, adds his lord- 
ship,—‘ She was a woman nihil muliebris pra- 
ter corpus gerens,’ a woman with nothing femi. 
nine about her but her make. Though Lord 
Clarendon and the turbulent duchess were 
any thing but friends, the satire is undoubtedly 
not exaggerated. Burnet calls her, ‘a ravenous, 
mean, and contemptible creature, who thought 
of nothing but getting and spending.’ Ac. 
cording to the writer of an intercepted letter, 
dated 19th September, 1653,‘ Our Admiral, 
Monk, hath lately declared a common, ugly 
woman his wife, and legitimated three or four 
bastards he hath had by her, during his growth 
in grace and saintship.”* Monk was said to 
be more in fear of her than of an army, and it 
has even been asserted that she manually chas- 
tised him. She had, however, some merit as 
being a stanch royalist ; and as she maintained 
an unbounded influence over her husband, had 
probably no inconsiderable share in the Restor. 
ation. Monk, indeed, had a high opinion of 
her mental powers, and frequently consulted 
her in times of difficulty. Mr. D’Israeli, in 
his ingenious ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ has 
quoted a passage from a MS. of Sir Thomas 
Browne, which places Monk’s conduct previous 
to the Restoration, and his wife’s share in 
effecting it, in rather a curious light. ‘ Monk,’ 
says the writer, ‘gave fair promises to the 
Rump; but at last agreed with the French 
ambassador to take the government on him- 
self; by whom he had a promise from Maza. 
rine of assistance from France. This bargain 
was struck late at night: but not so secretly 
but that Monk’s wife, who had posted herself 
conveniently behind the hangings, finding what 
was resolved upon, sent her brother Clarges 
away immediately with notice of it to Sir 
A. A.t She had promised to watch her 
husband, and inform Sir A. how matters stood. 
Sir A. caused the Council of State, whereof he 
was a member, to be summoned, and charged 
Monk that he was playing false. The general 
insisted that he was true to his principles, and 
firm to what he had promised, and that he was 
ready to give them all satisfaction. Sir A. 
told him if he were sincere he would remove all 
scruples, and would instantly take away their 
commissions from such and such men in the 
army, and appoint others, and that before he 
left the room. Monk consented: a great part 
of the commissions of his officers were changed, 
and Sir Edward Harley, a member of the 
Council, and then present, was made Governor 
of Dunkirk, in the room of Sir William Lock- 
hart: the army ceased to be at Monk’s devo- 
tion: the ambassador was recalled, and broke 
his heart.’ Dr. Price, one of Monk’s chap- 
lains, has bequeathed us some curious notices 
respecting the general’s wife. ‘His wife had 
in some degree prepared him to appear, when 
the first opportunity should be offered. For 
her custom was (when the general's and her 
own work, and the day were ended) to come 
into the dining-room in her treason-gown, as I 
called it, I telling him that when she had that 











© 4 Fagen | vol. i, P; a 
«Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, f 
of! mialadeaep Mr. Diisracll’s story is evidently the 
same as that related by Locke among other anecdotes ot 
Lord Shaftesbury. ‘The account was given to the philo- 
sopher by the Parl himself, who was probably also the 
informant of Sir Thomas Browne.” 
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wn on, he should allow her to say any thing. 
And, indeed, her tongue was her own then, 
and she would not spare it; insomuch that I, 
who still chose to give my attendance at those 
hours, have often shut the dining-room doors, 
and charged the servants to stand without till 
they were called in.” The chaplain also relates 
a remarkable dream of this lady, in which, 
according to the zealous divine, the approach- 
ing Restoration was supernaturally revealed to 
her. ‘She saw,’ says Dr. Price, ‘a great 
crown of gold on the top of a dunghill, which a 
numerous company of brave men encompassed, 
but for a great while none would break the 
ring. At last there came a tall black man up 
to the dunghill, took up the crown, and put it 
upon his head. Upon the relating of this, she 
asked what manner of man the king was. | 
told her, that when I was an Eton scholar, I 


from Sicily, either into Jersey or France. 
Probably he was a relative of Henry Progers, 
one of the assassins of Ascham, the republican 
ambassador at Madrid. At the Restoration, 
| Progers was appointed a groom of the bed- 
chamber ; he was also nominated by Charles as 
one of the knights of his projected order of the 
Royal Oak. According to Horace Walpole he 
had permission to build a house in the royal 
park at Bushy, on condition that after his 
|death it should lapse to the crown. This is 
| known to have been what is now called the Upper 
| Lodge, in Bushy Park, at present the residence 
|of Lord Denbigh. We have the authority of 
| Le Neve that Progers died 31st December, or 
| Ist January, 1713, at the patriarchal age of 
| ninety-six.- The malady which carried him off 
jis at least an unfrequent one in second child- 
|hood. ‘He died,’ says Le Neve, ‘of the 


| 





saw at Windsor, sometimes, the Prince of anguish of cutting his teeth, he having cut 
Wales, at the head of a company of boys; that | four new teeth, and had several ready to cut, 
himself was a very lovely black boy, and that I |which so inflamed his gums, that he died 


heard that, since, he was grown very tall.’ 
Great events often owe their birth to trifles; 
and fantastic, to all appearance, as is the 
theory, the fact is not impossible that England 
owes the restoration of royalty to this other. 
wise trifling circumstance. Nothing appears 
more natural, than that an ignorant and 
uneducated woman should have attached an 


” undue degree of importance to a rather remark- 


able dream. The lady, moreover, is known to 
have maintained an extraordinary influence 


- over her husband, and to have urged him to 


follow that line of policy which he afterwards 


‘ adopted. At the Restoration, the Duchess of 


Albemarle divested herself of none of the 
coarseness or vulgarity of Anne Clarges. 
Pepys speaks of her on different occasions as a 
‘plain, homely, and ill-looked dowdy,’ and 
even seems to have conceived a personal dis- 
like to her. Speaking of an occasion of his 
dining at her husband’s table — ‘The duke,’ 
he says, ‘has sorry company, dirty dishes, bad 
meat, and a nasty wife at table.’ Monk was 
once drinking with one Troutbecke, a drunken 
sot, when he happened to express his surprise 
that Nan Hyde, as he styled the Chancellor’s 
danghter, should have become Duchess of 
York. ‘If you will give me another bottle,’ 
said Troutbecke, ‘I will tell you as great, if 
not a greater miracle; and that is, that our 
dirty Bess should come to be Duchess of Albe- 
marle.” ‘To gloss over as much as possible the 
meanness of her birth, her father, Thomas 
Clarges, was knighted; and her brother, 
William Clarges, created a baronet. She pro- 
bably gave its name to the present Clarges 
Street, Piccadilly ; her husband having a house 
where the present Albemarle Street now stands, 
on which street he undoubtedly conferred his 
name.” 

After stating the particulars of the position 
of William Chiffinch with the king, Mr. Jesse 
says :— ' 

_“‘ Another disreputable hanger-on of a pro- 
fligate court, was Edward Progers, the confi- 
dant of the royal intrigues, and the pander to 
the amours of his sovereign. Andrew Marvell 
says, in his ¢ Instructions to a Painter,’°— 

‘Then the procurers under Progers filed, 

Gentlest of men, and his lieutenant mild.’ 
Progers was a gentleman by birth, and appears 
to have held a confidential situation about the 
verson of Charles the Second, at least as early 
*s 1646, when Charles was Prince of Wales. 
in that _year he was intrusted by Henrietta 
Maria with a well-known confidential letter to 
ler Son’s advisers, in which she strongly and 
seusibly recommended the prince's removal 





thereof.” He was buried at Hampton, in 
| Middlesex, where his monument, at the recent 
|demolition of the old church, was accidentally 
| discovered.” 

The character of James II. is a fair example 
of the high talent which Mr. Jesse has brought 
to this work—talent which, we trust, to see 
employed hereafter on other historical and 
literary compositions, which will do honour to 
his name :— 

“Whatever may have been his errors, 
whether in faith or conduct—however the man 
of the world may laugh at his folly, or the 
bigot scorn at his tenets,—the true Christian 
will admire him for his sincerity; the philo- 
sopher will envy him his resignation ; and the 
wise man, whatever his creed may be, will 
pray that in the hour of dissolution his last end 
may be like his. * ” ™ Such was 
the reputed piety of King James, and so much 
credit did he obtain from those of his own re- 
ligion for having preferred his moral duties be- 
fore the sovereignty of three kingdoms, that 
the Church of Rome entertained serious inten- 
tions of canonising him as a saint. Among 
Nairne’s papers, indeed, numerous instances 


wrought through his intercession. The cha- 
racter of James appears to have involved greater 
contradictions than that of most men. He was 
weak in judgment, bigoted and overbearing in 
his principles, cold in his nature and feelings, 
and stern and unrelenting in the dispensation 
of justice. On the other hand, his conduct was 
marked by less of duplicity than that of many 
others of his family, and he was a strict re- 
specter of his word. A careful husbander of 
his time, he never permitted the enticements of 
pleasure to interfere with the duties of the 
day; and though his capacity rather fitted him 
to work out the details of business than to be 
the originator of important measures, yet his 
industry and careful attention to public affairs 
are undoubtedly redeeming features in his cha- 
racter. He loved and was proud of his coun- 
try, and probably no one of our monarchs ever 
had its honour and glory more deeply at heart. 
He was extremely frugal of the public money ; 
took a deep interest in all maritime concerns ; 
watched personally and vigilantly over the navy 
of England ; and, more than any other prince, 
gave encouragement to trade, and improved the 
commercial relations of the empire. If, in 
private life, the conduct of James was not alto- 
gether unexceptionable, it was at least free from 
those glaring vices which characterised the 
career of his predecessor. If he was a severe 
enemy, he was also a warm friend; he was an 





are solemnly recorded of miracles having been: 
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affectionate and indulgent father; and, upon 
the whole, a kind and considerate husband. 
As regards his overweening bigotry,—his fla- 
grant abuse of power,—and the gross oppres- 
sion and intolerance for which he forfeited his 
crown, little can be brought forward in his de- 
fence. Still, it cannot be denied that James 
was a conscientious martyr to what he believed 
to be the truth. He regarded the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion as the only true faith. He looked 
on a crusade against Protestantism as pointing 
the sure path to heaven ;—viewing the latter 
faith as the source of all sedition, heresy, and 
rebellion, and tracing to the liberal principles it 
promulgated the recent misfortunes which had 
befallen his family, and the death of his father 
on the scaffold. Many, indeed, and heinous as 
were his offences, it must at least be admitted 
that he was arbitrary from principle, unrelent- 
ing from policy, and intolerant from conviction. 
In private life, James was inclined to be as 
affable as his brother Charles; but he wanted 
the easy and ingratiating manners of his pre- 
decessor, and, like his unhappy father, was 
afflicted with an imperfection in his speech, 
which rendered still more ungraceful the na- 
tural coldness and reserve of his address. In 
person he rather exceeded the middle stature ; 
his limbs were strong and well-proportioned ; 
his face somewhat long; his complexion fair ; 
and the expression of his countenance not dis- 
pleasing. In early youth, the features both of 
his face and character are said to have borne a 
strong resemblance to those of his father. In 
allusion to these circumstances, it was observed 
by Sir Francis Wortley that the epithet of 
Jacobissimus Carolus, which had been applied 
to the latter, might be converted more happily 
into Carolissimus Jacobus. The remark re- 
minds us of a witty saying of De Foe, that the 
father had suffered a wet martyrdom and the 
son a dry one.” 

With this we conclude, and are sorry that 
our review of so lively a book should also have 
been such a dry one. 

We ought not, however, to forget the two 
frontispieces to these volumes: the first, the 
execution of Charles I., by Picart; and the 
last, Charles II. dancing at the Hague in a ball 
with his cousin. What a contrast !—a lesson 
to rulers,—and almost a homily upon great 
ness, and satire upon human life! The mon- 
strous murder of the virtuous king is a subject 
too sad and horrible for representation: the 
other is as frivolous, formal, and fantastic as 
the entertainments of courts have been since 
courts were invented. 





AS er gst the B and the Vines. 
By Louisa Stuart Costello, author of “* Speci- 
mens of the Early Poetry of France.” 2 vols. 
8vo. London, 1840. Bentley. 

Ir is a sign that autumn approaches when pub- 

lications of this kind adorn our table. They 

are the literary produce of the fine weather of 
the preceding year, and most pleasingly calcu- 
lated to add variety and charm to the leisure 
season of which every body now projects the 
fruition, Country mansion, sea-side, watering- \ 
place, retirement, may all be benefited by such 
a companion; and should a tour in France be 
contemplated by any bolder adventurers—should 
they think of visiting Brittany, these volumes, 
even after Stothard and Gally Knight, will be 
found at once a useful guide and a delectable 
nurse to the taste and feeling best suited for 
the enjoyment of such scenes. Interesting an- 
tiquities, historical recollections, a country of 
much diversity and pastoral beauty, the re- 
mains of primitive customs, the fashions of old 
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dress, and many other attractions, cluster to- 
gether, and claim their notice; and to all Miss 
Costello is truly an edifying and accomplished 
cicerone. And, besides, they will be indebted 
to her for a store ‘of curious legends belonging 
to Breton traditions, and to the translation 
into poetry, not unworthy of the author of 
Specimens of the Early Poetry of France,” 
of several ballads and other pieces, which give 
additional and graceful features to her alto- 
gether very agreeable performance. 

To instance some of the grounds for our 
thinking so is now our business; and we shall 
begin by explaining what the title Bocage 
means :— 

“The Bocage of Normandy must not be 
confounded with the sombre district generally 
recognised by that name in La Vendée. It is 
usual in France to distinguish a wooded coun- 
try by the term pays du bocage. This parti- 
cular part is thus described by geographers :— 
‘Le Bocage; petit pays de France en Basse 
Normandie, vers les sources des riviéres d’Elle, 
Dréme, Aure, Odon, Orne, Vire, et Noireau. 
La premiére le borne au levant, et la sépare de 
le campagne de Caen; la seconde le borne au 
couchant, et le sépare de Coutentin,’ &c. Vire 
is the capital town of the Bocage, its bourgs 
are Torigni, Evreci, Clecy, Condé, Villers, 
Aunay, Vassi, Tinchebray, most of them men- 
tioned as the scene of contention during the 
numerous Norman and English wars.” 

On approaching this land by Caen, the first 
notice we find is a melancholy one of the famed 
Beau Brummell. At the Hotel d’Angleterre, 
Miss C. tell us :— 

** The rooms which were assigned to us 
formerly boasted of a distinguished occupant, 
the celebrated Brummell, whose lot, never to 
be envied, is now one of peculiar misfortune. 
The favourite of a monarch, and the supreme 
arbiter of fashion, is at present the denizen of 
_ the maisons des fous at Caen; and there, most 
probably, his days will terminate.” 

Poor fellow, his life must have been like a 
dream! Let us pass to one of another sort, 
which has descended to the believing inhabit. 
ants of Bayeux :— 

“ When the Rue St. Quintin, leading to the 
bridge of Isbert or Trubert, was in its original 
state, a legend was attached to it which the 
altered state of the street, now widened and 
repaved, has probably effaced. Formerly it was 
narrow, high, crooked, and dark. About mid- 





night, whoever ventured to pass down it was 
met by a fairy, who was called La Dame, 


tempts to touch it. They are believed to be 
the souls of infants dead without baptism: 
most probably this pretty little spirit was no 
other than the agile and timid ermine of Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. Among other imagina- 
tions is the belief in a phantom in the form of 
a wolf, who wanders about at night amongst 
graves. The chief of the band is a large black 
one; if they are approached, the leader rises on 
his hind legs and begins to howl, when the 
whole party disappear, shrieking out, ‘ Robert 
is dead! Robert is dead!’ It would be curious 
to trace the origin of this fable, which is proba- 
bly connected with a historical event. * 

“Tt is believed that if a death occur in a 
house, the only method to secure the safety of 
the bees is to hang a black rag over the hives, 
otherwise they will die in nine days. On 
Christmas night animals are supposed to have 
the power of speaking together. The toad, so 
far from being looked upon as a venomous 
animal, is called ‘the friend of man,’ as it is 
thought to warn people asleep in a wood of the 
vicinity of snakes; its bitter enemy is the 
lizard, of a sort considered venomous, with 
which it has frequently deadly encounters. It 
is thought that if a person, at a certain period 
of the moon, stifles a mole in his hand, he 
will have the power to cure maladies by a 
touch of this hand; this power is called Ja 
main taupée. A mole-skin is often hung round 
a child’s neck to assist its teeth. A custom 
still prevails in the neighbourhood of Bayeux 
on Twelfth-night:—A child is hidden under 
the table on which the cake is cut, of whom 
the guests inquire, ‘ Whose share is this ?’ he 
replies by naming successively all the company, 
not omitting the share appropriated to God, 
which is reserved for the first poor person who 
appears. If any of the family be absent, his 
share is carefully put by; if he remains well, 
the cake continues fresh ; if ill, it begins to be 
moist ; if he gies, the cake becomes bad. Not 
many years gince it was a fashion amongst the 
bourgeoisie to go from house to house among 
their friends asking for ‘la part a Dieu,’ to 
the sound of the violin, singing verses made 
for the occasion.””* 

From the ideal of the past we turn to the 
real of the present—the inns :— 

** However romantic and beautiful the coun- 
try might be on our approach to Mortain, we 
could not but feel a chill to our enthusiasm 
when the vehigle in which we travelled stopped 
at the only inn in the place. At first we felt 
disposed to demur, but on observing that im- 


” 


d’Aprigny. She approached the daring stranger | mediately opposite was the principal door and 
who intruded on her dominions, and presented |facade of the qollegiate church, we called to 
him her hand with a courteous gesture: if he; mind that our object in coming was to visit 
was bold enough to accept it, she danced gravely |this monument, and that it was our duty to 
along with him for some minutes without |support all trials in such a cause. Arming 
speaking, then made him a profound courtesy | ourselves, then, with resolution, we entered 
and disappeared. If he was timid or imprudent | the black den of a kitchen, which was the only 
enough to refuse her offered civility, the in-!way by which the chamber assigned to us 
dignant fairy seized and plunged him into the|could be gained. We mounted a ‘ narrow 
neighbouring moat, where sometimes her vic- | stair,’ and threaded the mazes of a corridor, 
tims perished, or with the greatest difficulty | shuddering at every step. Through the dark. 
scrambled out of the abyss, torn with the!ness we observed, entassé, beneath the stairs, 
thorns and brambles, wet and bruised, and ter-/a bed in which at night something human 
rified to death.” slept, and where a huge black dog indulged by 
The legends revived by Miss Costello, of day: at last we reached our room, and found 
which there are many, possess rather potent! ourselves in one of good size with two windows, 
spells for us; and as some of them illustrate | one exactly opposite the church: the floor was 
remarkable superstitions, we shall make no | boarded, a great misfortune in France, as to 
apology for the following :— scour is a process unknown in these regions, 
o of the superstitions still current relates|and the consequence of their being left un- 
to = being called a Letiche. It is an animal 
form is scarcely defined, of dazzling 
whiteness, which is seen only in the night- 
time, and disappears the moment any one at- 





* We have transported another interesting Fairy Legend 
entire, with its new traits, to shorten our review, by 
making it a Sketch of Society.—Kd. L, G. 








ribed ! The cups for our coffee were rinced, 
and the water thrown on the floor as if it had 
been bricked ; and as all the other domestic ar- 
rangements are carried on with equal delicacy, 
the state of the apartment was any thing but 
inviting. The beds, however, presented a sin. 
gular contrast, though one not unusual in 
France, of neatness, and even elegance; the 
crimson and white draperies tastefully hung, 
and the coverlids of quilted satin! moreover, 
as is invariably the case in the worst inns, the 
beds were very good. Our female attendant, 
the very soul of civility and good-nature, did 
all she could to satisfy us, even to producing 
her own goods for our accommodation ; for, 
finding knives had been forgotten in the ser. 
vice, she offered us a clasp knife from her 
apron pocket with all the donhomie imagin. 
able! To do justice to the establishment, the 
linen was snow-white, spun and woven at 
Mortain, and bleached at Avranches ; and all 
the viands were excellent.” 

It is impossible for us to touch upon the 
multitude of local remarks and historical sou- 
venirs with which Miss C. embellishes her 
visit to spots of great interest; and we must 
leave them, though they are the staple of the 
work, to the readers, who, we trust, will be 
induced not to take our word for its deserts. 


Of the general character and characteristics of 


the Bretons we are told :— 
‘** The peasant is said to be firm to a degree 
approaching obstinacy, full of humanity and 


courage under ordinary circumstances, but vin. - 


dictive, even to ferocity, in the first movement 
of anger. He is devout to fanaticism, particu. 
larly in the interior of the country. All this 
sounds very Irish, but the wit and gaiety 
which would have been added to the picture of 
an individual of that nation, must be very 
much sobered down in describing a Breton, in 
whom gravity is more observable, in general, 
than light-heartedness. Very few of the com- 
mon people in Finisterre speak French, al- 
though many comprehend it when spoken. In 
the arrondissement of Brest and Morlaix the 
food of the Jabourer is of oats and buck-wheat 
boiled into a porridge soup, with bacon and 
barley bread. The better order of peasants 
make pancakes on a Saturday. It is remark. 
able that this delicacy, extremely good in the 
district of Tréguier, is without flavour and as 
hard as parchment throughout Leon. ‘The 
masters and servants eat of the same dish ; but 
the master begins first, then his male children, 
and the servants of the farm; after whom fol- 
low the women, at the head of which party is 
the mistress: this domestic arrangement sa- 
vours but little of gallantry, but this precedence 
of the men obtains in every situation amongst 
the Bretons, and is again observable amongst 
the class of vignerons on the Loire, whose 
habits are, in some respects, similar: for in- 
stance, the vigneron, like the Breton labourer, 
drinks only water with his meals, on every 
day but Saturday ; but here the likeness ends, 
for the vigneron is always sober, and the Bre- 
ton seldom lets a market-day escape without 
drinking to excess—the great vice of this 
people. The style in which the Jabourers live 
is much the same every where. Their house, 
or rather hut, is of the meanest description, 
and, though often situated amongst charming 
scenery, and surrounded by a luxuriant growth 
of shrubs and wild flowers, is so squalid, 80 
wretched, as almost to defy description : men. 
women, children, pigs, cattle, and poultry, live 
together ; the human party sleeping in layers 
one above another, on straw, and with # 
little attention to cleanliness or decency a 
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their animal companions. I have heard their 
ménage described in a manner to be scarcely 
credited, but in many instances I believe the 
picture not to be overdrawn. Placed upon the 
mud floor, which is generally full of holes and 
water, is a long, black, wooden table, with cir- 
cular hollows at distances, and into these fixed 
bowls are put, filled with potatues and chest- 
nuts; milk is poured on them, and this mess is 
partaken of by the family, in the most primitive 
style which can be conceived, by the help of 
hands and mouths alone, the pigs and other 
occupants of the mansion finishing what is left, 
and acting as scavengers on the occasion. 
This, of course, is amongst the very lowest 
class, the farmers and better order have su- 
perior houses and more decent habits; some 
are even remarkably clean and neat in their 
domestic arrangements, but few can boast of 
much light or air, and their floors are very 
seldom well paved or boarded. * * The 
Breton is prone to dwell upon his grievances, 
and his reflective character leads him to con- 
sider them too deeply. When the dress of 
these peasants is considered, their long matted 
hair, thick beard, never combed, never washed, 
their large plaited trousers seldom taken off, 
even at night, some idea may be formed of the 
dirty state in which they must necessarily be. 
It can only be at a distance that their jackets 
covered with buttons, their large hats, their 
gaiters and sabots, can form a combination 
which induce one to forget the disgusting in 
the picturesque ! Their costume is varied ex- 
tremely, according to the different districts and 
communes; that of Saint T'régonnec (arron- 
dissement of Brest) presents precisely the period 
of Louis XIV. with large puffed and plaited 
trousers, black stockings, shoes with buckles, 
beaver hats, ornamented with bands of velvet, 
crossed with a thousand colours, and a wide 
sash of variegated stuff, generally a bright tint. 
That of Quimper recalls the costume of the 
ancient Dukes of Bretagne ; they wear red or 
violet coats, with spotted linings, and trimmed 
with a tape of a paler colour, trousers less full 
and less plaited than those mentioned above, 
and of the same hue as the coat, and similarly 
trimmed at the seams. Their long hair falls 
in thick masses on their shoulders. Some of 
the exquisites have the date when their coat 
was made embroidered in red worsted on the 
side! The women at Quimperlé have a cos- 
tume almost Swiss, and here their beauty is 
much cited; but in general they must yield 
the palm to their Norman neighbours, who re- 
semble them in very few instances: the Bre- 





bited themselves in an appalling manner in the 
parish in which Ioiz Kam resides. He com- 
posed a poem on the subject, which had so good 
an effect, that in his canton the frequenters 
of the tavern have sensibly diminished. He 
lets no opportunity escape for inculcating mo- 
rality and conveying instruction by means of 
his songs, which are so much more efficacious 
than any other mode, that it is well known 
while the cholera raged in Bretagne, no better 
plan could be devised by the physicians to 
spread a knowledge of the proper remedies, 
than by employing these minstrels to repeat 
them to the people in song. A very recent 
fact attests the truth of this assertion, and 
proves in how much respect, amounting to re- 
ligious veneration, the character of the popular 
poet is held. At St. Pol de Léon, only a few 
months ago, on a fair-day, a blind singer had 
drawn a crowd around him. ‘After the usual 
introduction and exposition of his subject, 
which was that of a frightful murder committed 
in the canton, he paused for a moment; then, 
addressing himself to the people, he said, 
° Christians, before I go further, let us say a 
pater and a de profundis for the assassin and 
his victim. At these words he took off his 
hat; every one of his audience followed his ex- 
ample, and, making the sign of the cross, he 
recited the expiatory prayers, to which the 
people responded with the deepest devotion, 
after which he resumed his song! It is at the 
meetings called Noziou-néza, as well as the 
fétes, weddings, and funerals, that the minstrels 
are most in request. The Noziou-néza isa kind 
of soirée during winter, at which the country 
people are in the habit of assembling; and 
there, seated by a blazing hearth in the cottage 
chosen for their rendezvous, from six o’clock in 
the evening till late in the night, old men and 
women, young girls and youths, take their turn 
to sing and relate stories. Here the poet min- 
strel with his rébek is always a welcome guest, 
and he frequently arrives in the middle of the 
night, and knocks at the door: he is hailed 
with pleasure, hospitality offered him, and his 
talents immediately put in requisition ; this he 
does from farm to farm, as his ancestors of old 
went from castle to castle. At these meetings 
and at fairs, the ballad style is preferred; at 
wedding-fétes and agricultural celebrations, 
songs of love most obtain. At the religious 
assemblies, known by the name of pardons, 
both historical poems, canticles, legends, and 
songs, are to be heard. In Wales, the national 
fétes, still preserved by the bards, and always 
kept up in the present day with great spirit, 


ton men, however, are certainly handsomer | have lost all the religious character which for- 
than the Norman. Nothing can exceed the| merly distinguished them, and are now purely 
superstition of the natives of Finisterre, and | poetical ; but in Bretagne, where the religion is 
indeed throughout Brittany ; though, in many | Catholic, they have not changed, and possess at 
parts, it is fortunately wearing away rapidly as/ this moment all the same features which they 


instruction advances. 


All the omens, signs,| presented in by-gone years. 
and wonders, banished from other lands, seem | pardon lasts at least three days. 


Every grand 
From the eve 


to have found shelter here! the most extrava-| all the bells are rung, every one is occupied in 
gant belief of the eastern or northern world) ornamenting the chapels and altars and in 


has a niche amongst them. Every bird that 
Sings or screeches is thought to give out some 
occult meaning, every meeting of roads is 
haunted by an evil spirit, every sound is a 
charetle de la mort (carriguel an ancon), every 
Toaring torrent'a howling fiend, every fountain 
an abode of fairies ! Sie The 


vice of the Bretons, which has been al- 
ready alluded to—that of drinking to excess 
on féte and market-days, though on other occa- 
sions they are sober—has been attacked in 
various ways for a series of years, and, unfortu- 


nately, with little result. 
the 


3 A few years ago, 
frightful consequences of this habit exhi- 
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dressing the saints in the national costume: a 
patron and a patroness of the féte are named, 
and are distinguished like a bride and bride- 
groom, the former by ornaments of little 
mirrors round her white cap, the latter by a 
large bouquet decorated with ribands. Towards 
the close of day the church is swept and the 
dust thrown into the air, as a propitiation for 


the travellers who are expected next day. In the} 


most conspicuous part of the nave are then ex- 
hibited the offerings to the patron saint, consist- 
ing of sacks of wheat, hanks of flax, a snowy 
fleece, a new beehive, and other rural produc- 
tions, as in ancient times. Afterwards the whole 





‘able public service. 








community dance to the sound of instruments, 
sometimes on the hills near the church, some. 
times by the side of a fountain held in esteem 
in the village, and not unfrequent!y near a dol- 
men, the ruins of which serve for seats to the 
musicians. Nothing can be conceived more un- 
sophisticated and romantic than this: it appears 
like hearing a page ofan old fairy tale; yet such 
are still the usages to be found in this primitive 
part of France! Itis not a century since it was 
the custom to dance in the interior of the church 
in honour of the patron saint, but the bishops 
having long disapproved of it, at length suc- 
ceeded in putting it down. There is no doubt 
it was a remnant of druidical worship, as is, 
indeed, the whole ceremony. On certain occa- 
sions of rejoicing, the people light fires on some 
height: the pile is formed of heath and fern, 
and other light materials, at the top of which 
is placed a garland, and as the flame mounts 
towards it, the assembly dance round the fire 
twelve times, reciting prayers. The old men 
then surround it with a circle of stones, in the 
midst of which they put a caldron, in which 
formerly meats for the priests were cooked: at 
the present day the children fill it with pieces 
of metal, and, by passing rushes over the edges 
of the vessel, contrive to draw forth rude 
sounds, resembling the tones of a harp; while 
the attendant beggars seated round sing in 
chorus legends of the holy patron of the place. 
Thus the ancient bards sang by starlight hymns 
in honour of their gods, before the magic bow], 
exalted in the midst of a circle of stones, where 
was prepared the repast of the brave. The 
morning of the féte of the pardon, at daybreak, 
bands of pilgrims arrive from distant parts. 
As soon as they hear the bells at a distance 
they kneel, and take off their hats, and make 
the sign of the cross. Sometimes whole can- 
tons come, with the banners of their cantons 
displayed, with their pastors at their head ; and 
these are met by the clergy of the pardon in a 
similar state. After vespers, the whole proces- 
sion parades the country or the shore: some. 
times it stops in the cemetery of the town, and 
a religious ceremony takes place, joined by all 
the country, nobility, and gentry in the neigh. 
bourhood. The pilgrims pass the night in 
tents on the plains: the popular bards go from 
tent to tent singing canticles aimost all night ; 
the whole of this day being consecrated to reli- 
gion. The next day begins the reign of amuse- 
ment; games, and lists, and courses, take place, 
and dances close the evening. The eve and 
last night belong peculiarly to the minstrels, 
who come from all parts of Bretagne to the 
pardon: the last night in particular is appro- 
priated to les kloer; they sing their newest 
songs and best compositions under the large 
trees at the entrance tothe churchyard. Some. 
times, at Tréguier and Vannes, they act, in the 
open air, dramas founded on the life and mira- 
cles of the patron saint: these dramas are con- 
tinued for some days during the féte, like the 


ancient mysteries of the Fréres de la Passion.” 
{To be continued.) 





Italy and the Italians. By F. von Raumer. 
2 vols. 12mo. London, 1840. Colburn. 
WE are glad to see this work in a neat and 
moderate English translation, to which both its 
sterling information and entertaining matter 
entitle it. Our opinion of the merits of the 
original may be gathered from our having de- 
voted two long papers to it, and had versions 
made of interesting parts, before it came before 
us in our own language; and we need only 
now say that the entire publication is an accept-~ 
In order to conclude our 
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review, we now select a portion which relates 
to a very interesting and important subject, 
viz. the Public Education in the Kingdom of 
Lombardy and Venice. In three letters thereon 
M. von Raumer writes :— 
‘** I come now to a more pleasing subject, on 
which the government, the communes, and 

rivate individuals, have manifested an equally 
Taudable zeal, I mean education. The gene- 
ral opinion seems to be that very much has 
been effected for the elementary schools, but 
that the gymnasia and universities require 
many improvements.” 

The author then proceeds to detail very 
minutely every particular relative to those in- 
stitutions, their number, the lessons taught in 
each, the number of teachers and of pupils, 
the constitution of the two universities of Padua 
and Pavia, &c.: with remarks and incidental 
comparisons with the German system. Those 
details form a complete whole, from which 
it would not be easy to select one part. Persons 
not acquainted with the Austrian journals may 
be surprised to learn that a complete system of 
national education has been established, with a 
regular gradation of elementary, commercial, 
and classical schools: that, in 1837, there were 
4531 elementary schools (including 726 private 
establishments) ; and only 66 communes were 
destitute of elementary boys’-schools. The ex- 
penses in 1837 were 507,000 florins ; of which 
21,000 were their own revenues ; 423,000 were 
contributed by the communes, and 63,000 by 
the state. The instruction in these schools 
is entirely gratuitous, the parents having no 
expense except the purchase of books. It is, 
therefore, not for want of opportunity if all the 
children fit to go to school do not profit by these 
advantages ; yet it seems that only three-fifths 
of the children attend the schools. The num. 
ber of teachers (including 2226 parish priests, 
who are directed not to confine themselves to 
instructions in religion) was 6284. Not only 
in the elementary schools, but in all the public 
gymnasia, lyceums, and universities in the 
kingdom of Lombardy and Venice, instruction 
of every kind is entirely gratuitous. School- 
money and fees are things unknown. 

The preceding extracts, relative to the pre- 
sent condition of the people in the kingdom of 
Lombardy and Venice, may, perhaps, tend to 
correct the opinion which many persons have 
conceived of the Austrian government in Italy, 
and evable them more justly to appreciate its 
endeavours to promote the prosperity of those 
fine provinces. It may, perhaps, be said, that 
the polite reception given to our author by 
Prince Metternich, may have given him a 
favourable bias, which the persons to whom 
the prince gave him letters of recommendation 
and introduction would take care not to im- 
pair. But our professor is well known to be a 
liberal in politics; and facts are, besides, stub- 
born things; and it cannot well be supposed 
that the information given him as official was 
falsified to serve a purpose, even had he been 
incapable of using his own powers of observ- 
ation. It may, notwithstanding, be allowed, 
that those civilities inclined him to take a 
favourable view ; in the same sense as, after the 
publication of his work on England, a stanch 
Conservative being asked what he thought of it, 
replied, “‘ The book is well enough, but the 
author has fallen into bad company ;"’ mean- 
ing that the leaders of the Whig party, the 
authors of the Reform-bill, were not likely to 
have given him an impartial view of that great 
measure and its consequences. 

We have now accompanied our author 


through the kingdom of Lombardy and Ve- 


nice, making long extracts from this portion of 
his work in order to give our readers an idea of 
the kind of information which he has to expect 
in the remaining letters of these volumes. 
Having done Professor Raumer this justice, we 
shall merely say that similar statistical details 
are given respecting Sardinia, Tuscany, Rome, 
Naples, and Sicily ; with observations on them, 
on the government, the people, their manners 
and customs. The author is, perhaps, rather 
freer of blame than on the Austrian states ; 
but we will not say that it is without reason, 
as the Sicilian sulphur question will testify. We 
shall now make a few miscellaneous extracts 
from the other parts of this work, wholly pass- 
ing over all descriptions of scenery, however 
beautiful, with which all our readers are fami- 
liar ; and the author’s reflections on works of 
art, however novel and judicious some of them 
may be. 
Turin, 12th May. 

Some point of etiquette preventing the 
author from being formally introduced at 
court, an arrangement was made by his majes- 
ty’s desire, that Mr. R. should go to the palace 
to see the collection of medals and of armour 
founded by the present king, Charles Albert, 
when his majesty would drop in as if accident- 
ally. ‘* Accordingly, the king entered the apart- 
ment: he is a tall man, with a pleasing, good- 
natured countenance. He spoke neither with af- 
fected stateliness nor with affected condescension, 
but plainly and sensibly. The chief subject of 
conversation was Sardinia; where the king has 
made the greatest and most beneficial changes. 
I took the liberty to mention some improve- 
ments in Prussia, and to observe, that blame 
in beginning would be followed by great ad- 
vantages and general satisfaction.” 

In the 130 pages given to the Sardinian do- 
minions, our author gives various statistical 
details similar to those for the Austrian states ; 
among which we notice with pleasure the 
flourishing state of the city of Genoa, whose 
commerce is extending to the most distant re- 
gions, while its increasing prosperity is manifest 
in the great improvement of the city and envi- 
rons. We refrain from quoting particulars ; 
but, as the commencement of the political ca- 
reer of the king seemed by no means to augur 
well for his future reign, we feel that it is but 
doing an act of justice to direct the reader’s at- 
tention to some points. 

** It is not my business or in my nature,” 
says the author, “to act the part of a flat- 
terer, or to conceal my opinion, which, after 
all, is but that of an individual; but should any 
one be led to infer from what I have hitherto 
said of the Sardinian states, that on the 
whole there is no real and great improvement, 
the inference would be false, and the fault must 
be mine.—I have received, from the most 
authentic sources, information of what has been 
done since the accession of the present king, 
under his active direction, and with the aid of 
the several ministerial departments, which has 
filled me with joy and astonishment. * * * 
The finances of the Sardinian states are 
among the best regulated in Europe. Annual 
estimates of the receipts and expenditure are 
carefully made ; the fault so often committed 
of estimating the receipts too high and the ex- 
penditure too low is avoided, so that any excess 
of expenditure is always more than met by an 
excess in the receipts. But the most remarkable 
and extraordinary improvement effected by the 
king is the total change in the internal admin- 
istration of the island of Sardinia, by which 
enormous abuses of the feudal system have been 





done away, an entirely new legislation intro- 


duced, doing equal justice toall, without taking 
away the well-grounded rights of any. This 
new legislation has indeed called forth individual 
complaints against its authors ; difficulties are 
thrown in their way ; justice and religion ap. 
pealed to, in order to cast odium on what has been 
done or projected. * * * Charles Albert, 
and his minister, Villa Marini, are decried as 
revolutionists (as Frederick William III., Stein, 
and Hardenberg,were, for similar measures), and 
the good old times extolled when the whole people 
of Sardinia served but as a footstool for a few 
haughty nobles, till, being treated like brute 
beasts, they were excited to brutish rage, and 
requited evil with evil. But the immediate 
descendants of the few who now complain will 
most certainly (if the course entered on is boldly 
pursued) enjoy the great benefit of this re. 
generation of their country, and join in the 
tribute of gratitude which the people already 
express, and which is confirmed by the testi- 
mony of all unprejudiced and well-informed 
persons.” 

Here we conclude our notice of Professor 
Raumer’s work, of which we have endeavoured 
to give our readers such an idea as may induce 
them to refer to the English translation, the 
appearance of which we have thus summarily 
recorded. 








COUNT A. DE VIGNY’S LIGHTS AND 
SHADES OF MILITARY LIFE, 
TRANSLATED by Sir Charles Napier, the re- 
view of which we could not finish in our first 
attempt (see Literary Gazette, No. 1216), has 
so long claimed from us 2 conclusion, that we 
are now glad to discharge the debt. M. De 
Vigny states that he was accidentally shut up 
in an apartment, and compelled to be an unwil- 
ling listener to a dialogue between Napoleon 

and Pope Pius VII., at Fontainebleau. 

**On this occasion (he says), I heard the 
sound of his heels at the same moment as that 
of the drums. I had barely time to slip into 
the alcove of a great state bed which was not 
used, fortified by a princely balustrade, and the 
curtains of which, sprinkled with bees, were 
luckily more than half drawn. The emperor 
was violently agitated : he walked alone in the 
room, like one who is waiting impatiently for 
somebody, clearing in a second thrice his own 
length ; he then went to the window, and be- 
gan to drum a march upon it with his nails. 
A carriage presently rolled into the court; he 
ceased drumming, stamped twice or thrice, as 
if vexed at the sight of something that was done 
too slowly for him, then went hastily to the 
door, and opened it to the pope. Pius VII. 
entered alone. Buonaparte shut the door behind 
him with the despatch of a gaoler. I felt tho- 
roughly frightened, I must confess, on finding 
myself the third in such company. However, 
I remained voiceless and motionless, looking 
and listening with all the powers of my mind. 
The pope was of lofty stature; his face was 
long, sallow, care-worn, but full of a holy dig- 
nity and unbounded benevolence. His dark 
eyes were large and brilliant ; his mouth was 
half open with a friendly smile, to which his 
projecting chin gave a strong expression of 
shrewdness and intelligence—a smile which 
had nothing of political insensibility, but every 
thing of Christian kindness. A white cap 
covered his long hair, which was black, but 
marked with broad silvery streaks. He worea 
short mantle of red velvet, carelessly thrown 
over his curved shoulders, and his robe trailed 
over his feet. He entered slowly, with the 
calm and discreet step of an aged matron. He 





went and seated himself, with downcast eyes, 
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in one of the large Roman arm.chairs, gilt and 
decorated with eagles, and waited to hear what 
the other Italian had to say. * * * Napo- 
leon did not desist from pacing the floor after 
the pope had entered ; he began to prowl around 
the chair like a prudent sportsman ; and, stop- 
ping all at once facing it, in the stiff and mo- 
tionless attitude of a corporal, he resumed the 
thread of a conversation commenced in the car- 
riage, interrupted by their arrival, and which 
he was impatient to renew. ‘I repeat to your 
holiness, Iam no freethinker—notI; and I am 
not fond of reasoners and metaphysicians. I 
assure you that, in spite of my old republicanism, 
I will go to mass.’ He flung these last words 
sharply at the pope, like a censer swung under 
your nose, and paused to await their effect ; 
thinking that the circumstances, how nearly 
soever approaching to impiety, which had pre- 
ceded this interview, must give extraordinary 
weight to this sudden and positive declaration. 
The pope cast down his eyes, and placed his 
hands on the two eagles’ heads which formed 
the arms of his chair. By this attitude of a 
Roman statue, he seemed plainly to intimate : 
I must listen with resignation to all the profane 
things that he shall think to say tome. Buona- 
parte walked round the room and the arm-chair 
that was in the midst of it, and I saw, by the 
sidelong glance which he cast at the aged pon- 
tiff, that he was not pleased either with himself 
or with his adversary, and that he blamed him- 
self for having been too abrupt in this renewal 
of the conversation. He began, therefore, di- 
rectly to speak again, still pacing round and 
round, casting furtive and piercing glances at 
the mirrors in which the grave figure of his 
holiness was reflected, and looking at him in 
profile when he passed near him, but never full 
in the face, lest he should seem too anxious 
about the impression of his words. ‘ There is 
one thing, holy father,’ said he, ‘ which lies upon 
my heart: it is this—.that you consent to the 
anointing in the same manner as you formerly did 
to the Concordant, as if you were forced to it. 
You put on the air of a martyr before me; 
there you are, looking as if resigned, as if offer- 
ing your griefs to Heaven. But, indeed, that 
is not your situation ; you are not a prisoner, 
by God !—you are free as the air!’ Pius VII. 
gave a sad smile, and looked him in the face. 
He felt how prodigious were the exactions of 
that despotic character, who, like all spirits of 
the same nature, was not content to be obeyed 
unless you obeyed with a semblance of having 
ardently desired what he ordered. ‘ Yes,” re- 
sumed Buonaparte, with increased emphasis, 
‘you are perfectly free; you can return to 
Rome ; the route is open ; nobody detains you.’ 
The pope sighed, and raised his right hand and 
eyes to heaven, without replying. Then, 
slowly lowering his wrinkled brow, he fixed his 
eyes on the gold cross suspended from his neck. 
Buonaparte continued speaking, while taking 
his rounds more leisurely. His voice became 
mild and his smile peculiarly gracious. ‘ If, 
holy father, the gravity of your character did 
not prevent me, I should say, indeed, that you 
are rather ungrateful. You do not seem to be 
sufficiently mindful of the good services that 
France has rendered you. The conclave at 
Venice, which elected you pope, did appear to 
me to have been somewhat influenced by my 
campaign in Italy, and by a word that I dropped 
concerning you. At that time, Austria did not 
treat you well, and I was very sorry for it. 
Your holiness was, I believe, obliged to return 


to Rome by sea, because you were not allowed 
to pass though the Austrian territories?’ He 
paused to await the answer of his silent and 





involuntary visitor; but Pius made only an 
inclination of the head that was scarcely per- 
ceptible, and remained as though overwhelmed 
with a dejection which prevented him from 
listening. Buonaparte, with his foot, then push- 
ed a chair close to the great arm-chair on which 
the pope was seated. I trembled, because, when 
he came to fetch this chair, his epaulette had 
brushed the curtain of the alcove in which I 
was concealed. ‘ In fact,’ he continued, ‘ it was 
as a Catholic that I was grieved at this. I never 
had time to study divinity much—not I’; but I 
put great faith in the power of the Church ; it 
has a prodigious vitality, holy father. Voltaire 
has done you some mischief; but I like him 
not, and I am going to slip an old unfrocked 
Oratorian at him. You shall have no reason to 
complain, depend upon it. We could, if you 
will, do many things by and by.’ Here he 
assumed a look of innocence and youth ex- 
tremely coaxing. ‘For my part, I do not know 
—I cannot discover—I do not see, indeed, why 
you should have any objection to fix your resi- 
dence in Paris for good. I would give up the 
Tuileries to you, faith, if you liked. You will 
there find your Montecavallo chamber quite 
ready for you. As for me, I am scarcely ever 
there. Do you not see, padre, that here is the 
real metropolis of the world? I would do every 
thing you wished ; for, after all, I am a better 
boy than people take me for. Provided that 
war and the toil of politics were left to me, 
you should manage the church just as you 
pleased. I should be your soldier entirely. 
Would not that be capital, think you? We 
would have our councils, like Constantine and 
Charlemagne; I would open them and close 
them; I would then put into your hand 
the real keys of the world, and since, as 
our Saviour said, ‘I came with the sword,’ 
I would keep the sword to my share; only 
I would bring it to you for your benediction 
after every success of our arms.’ He made a 
slight inclination while uttering the concluding 
words. The pope, who had thus far continued 
motionless, like an Egyptian statue, slowly 
raised his half-bowed head, gave a melancholy 
smile, uplifted his eyes, and said, after a gentle 
sigh, as though confiding his thoughts to his 
invisible guardian angel: Commediante! Buo- 
naparte sprang from his chair, and bounded 
like a wounded leopard. He was in a real 
passion, one of his yellow passions. He paced 
the floor, at first without speaking, biting his 
lips till they bled again. He no longer turned 
in a circle round his prey, with gentle look and 
cautious step, but stalked straight forward, to 
and fro, stamping and making his spurred 
heels clatter. The room fairly shook; the 
curtains trembled like the trees at the approach 
of a thunder-storm ; methought some great 
and awful event was going to happen; my 
hair pained me, and I involuntarily clapped 
my hand on it. I looked at the pope; he 
stirred not, but merely grasped with both 
hands the eagles’ heads on the arms of the 
chair. The bomb suddenly burst. ‘ Come- 
dian ! —I a comedian !—Ah! I will give you 
comedies, such as shall make you all cry like 
women and children! Comedian!—Ah! you 
are mistaken if you think to get the better 
of me by insolent coolness! My theatre is 
the world ; the part I play is that of manager 
and author ; for comedians, I have all of you— 
pope, kings, people! and the thread by which 
I move you is—fear! Comedian!—Ah! it 
would take a better man than you to dare to 
applaud or to hiss me. Signor Chiaramonti, 
are you aware that you would be but a poor 





parish priest ifit so pleased me ? Why, France 








would laugh outright in your face at you and 
your tiara, if I were not to put on a grave look 
when saluting you.—It is only four years since 
nobody durst talk aloud of Christ. Who then 
would have talked of the pope, if you please ? 
—Comedian! Ah, gentlemen, you are getting 
on too fast with us! You are out of humour 
because I have not been silly enough to sign, 
like Louis XIV., the renunciation of the liber- 
ties of the Gallican church ? But I am not to 
be piped to in that manner. It is I who hold 
you in my fingers ; it is I who carry you from 
south to north like puppets; it is I who make 
believe to account you something, because you 
represent an old idea that I want to revive; 
and you have not sense enough to see this, and 
to do as though you did not perceive it ! — 
But no; one must tell you every thing; one 
must put every thing under your noses before 
you can comprehend it. And you seriously be« 
lieve that one cannot do without you, and you 
lift up your heads and muffie yourselves in 
women’s drapery! But know that this has no 
effect whatever upon me, and that if you per- 
severe—yes, you !—I will serve it’as Charles 
XII. served the grand vizir’s—I will tear it in 
pieces with my spur.’ He ceased speaking. I 
durst not breathe. No longer hearing his 
thundering voice, I stretched forth my head, to 
see if the poor old man was dead with fright. 
There he sat, with the same composure in his 
attitude, and the same composure on his coun- 
tenance. A second time he raised his eyes 
to heaven, and, after heaving a deep sigh, he 
smiled bitterly, and said: Tragediante! At 
this moment, Buonaparte was at the other end 
of the room, leaning against the marble chim. 
ney-piece as high as himself. He darted like 
an arrow towards the old man; I thought he 
was going to kill him. But he stopped short, 
took up from the table a vase of Sevres porce- 
lain, on which were painted the Castle of St. 
Angelo and the Capitol, and, throwing it on the 
marble hearth, crashed it to atoms with his 
feet. All at once he sat down, and remained 
for some time motionless, and maintained a 
profound and threatening silence. I was re- 
lieved. I concluded that he had yielded to 
cool reflection, and that reason had resumed its 
empire over the ebullition of passion. He be- 
came sad ; his voice was low and melancholy, 
and from the very first accent I knew that he 
was undisguised, and that this Proteus, quelled 
by two words, now appeared what he really 
was. ‘ Miserable life!’ he ejaculated. He 
then mused, tore the border of his hat, without 
speaking for a minute or two, and, on rousing, 
began talking to himself. ‘ ’Tis very true !— 
Tragedian or Comedian!— All is acting, all 
has been costume with me for a long time, 
and will be so for ever! What fatigue! what 
littleness! Sitting! always sitting! in full 
face for this party, in profile for that, accord. 
ing to their notions. To appear what they 
like one to be, and to guess aright their idiot 
dreams ! — to place them all between hope and 
fear !—to dazzle them with dates and bulle- 
tins !~to bind them by spells of distance and 
spells of names !~to be master of them all, and. 
not know what to do with them !—that is all, 
faith !—And after this all, to be annoyed as I 
am—it is indeed too bad! For, in truth,’ he 
proceeded, crossing his legs and throwing him- 
self back in the arm-chair, ‘I am horribly 
annoyed.—As soon as I sit down, I am ready to 
burst with ennui.—TI could not hunt three days 
at Fontainebleau, without dying of sheer lan- 
guor. For my part, I must be moving and make 
others move. If I know where to, though, I’ll 
be hanged! You see I am open-hearted with 
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ou. I have plans for the lives of forty emperors ; 

form one every morning and another every 
night; I have an indefatigable imagination ; 
but, before I have time to execute two of them, 
I should be worn out, body and soul; for our 
poor lamp does not burn long. And frankly, if 
all my plans were carried into effect, I would 


progress—Cromwell and Jean Jacques: if you 
had given one of them a farm, and the other 
twelve hundred francs and his maid-servant, 
they would neither have preached, nor com- 
manded, nor written.—There are makers of 
houses, of colours, of figures, of phrases; as for 
me, I am a maker of battles. That is my 





not swear that the world would be much happi 





for them ; but it would be more brilliant, and a 
majestic unity would reign over it. I am no 
philosopher—not I, and I know not a creature 
that has common sense but our secretary at 
Florence. I understand nothing of certain 
theories. Life is too short to stand still. As 
soon as I have thought I execute. People will 
find explanations enough for my actions after I 
am gone, to exalt me if I succeed, and to abuse 
me if I fall. Plenty of paradoxes are quite 
ready ; they abound in France. I will silence 
them while I live, but afterwards——never 
mind! my business is to succeed, and that I 
understand. I make my Iliad in action, for 
my part, and that every day.’ Here he rose, 
with cheerful promptness and something lively 
and brisk in his manner. At that moment he 
was natural and true; he thought not of 
giving a picture of himself, as he did after- 
wards in his dialogues at St. Helena; he 
thought not of idealising himself, or of com- 
posing his person so as to realise the finest 
philosophical conceptions; he was himself 
turned inside out.—He went up to his holiness 
and walked before him. There, warming, and 
laughing half ironically, he spoke nearly as 
follows, mixing up together the trivial and the 
gtand, according to his custom, and talking 
with inconceivable volubility—the rapid ex- 
pression of that prompt and ready genius, 
which guessed every thing at once without 
study. ‘ Birth is every thing,’ said he; ‘ those 
who come into the world poor and destitute are 
always desperate. This turns either to action 
or suicide, according to the character of the 
individual. When they have courage, like 
me, to put their hands to any thing, then, 
faith, they play the devil. And can you blame 
them? One must live. One must find one’s 
place and make one’s hole. For my part, I 
have made mine, like a cannon-ball. So much 
the worse for those who stood in my way.— 
Some are satisfied with little, others never 
have enough. What is to be done? Each 
eats according to his appetite, and mine was 
excessively keen.—Look you, holy father: at 
Toulon I had not wherewithal to buy a pair 
of epaulettes, and instead of them I had a 
mother, and I know not how many brothers 
and sisters, on my shoulders, These are all 
provided for at present, and decently enough I 
hope. Josephine married me almost out of 
pity, and now we are going to crown her, in 
spite of the beard of Raguideau, her solicitor, 
who said that I had but little or nothing but 
my sword. And, faith! he was not far wrong 
either.—Imperial mantle, crown, what are 
these? what are they to met Costume, 
actor’s costume! I shall put them on for an 
hour, and I shall have had enough of them. I 
shall then resume my plain officer’s dress and 
mount my horse. Always on horseback ! all my 
life on horseback! I should not sit here for a 
day without running the risk of being thrown 
under the chair. Is that any thing enviable ? 
I tell you, holy father, there are in the world 
but two classes of people—those who have, and 
those who are striving to get. The former go 
to bed, the latter keep stirring. As I learned 
this lesson early and seasonably, I shall get 
pretty forward—that’s all. There have been 
only two who began at forty that made any 





prof At thirty-five I have made 
eighteen, which are called—Victories! It is 
right that I should be paid for my work ; and 
a throne is not too high a price for it.— 
Besides, I shall go on working. You will see 
a good many more. You will see all the 
dynasties date from mine, upstart and elected 
though I be. Elected, like you, holy father, 
and taken from among the crowd. On that 
point we may shake hands.’. And, stepping 
close to him, he held out his white, bold hand 
towards the attenuated and timid hand of the 
good pope, who, perhaps, softened by the 
kindly tone of this last movement of the em- 
peror’s, perhaps by an inward recurrence to 
his own destiny and a sad foreboding of the 
future lot of Christian societies, gently gave 
him the ends of his fingers, with the air of a 
grandmother making it up with a boy, whom 
she is sorry for having scolded so severely. He 
nevertheless shook his head with a look of 
sadness, and I saw a tear start from his fine 
eyes, and trickle rapidly down his wan and 
emaciated cheek. To me it seemed like the 
last farewell of expiring Christianity, leaving 
the earth to selfishness and chance. Buonaparte 
cast a furtive glance at this tear wrung from 
an afflicted heart, and I even detected at one 
corner of his mouth a rapid movement, resem- 
bling a smile of triumph. At this moment, 
that omnipotent nature appeared to me less 
elevated and less noble than that of his holy 
adversary. This made me blush behind my 
curtains for all my past enthusiasm. A sad- 
ness such as I had never felt came over me on 
discovering how little the highest political 


greatness may become in its cold artifices of P 


vanity, its miserable snares, and its libertine 
abominations. I saw that he had not been 
really angry with his prisoner, that it afforded 
him a secret gratification not to have shewn 
any weakness in this ¢é/e-d-téte, and that he 
had given way to the gust of passion in order 
to bend the captive under the effect of fatigue, 
of fear, and of all those infirmities which 
moisten the eyes of an old man with inexplic- 
able emotion. He had been determined to 
have the last word, and, without adding 
another, he left the room as abruptly as he 
had entered. I did not see whether he saluted 
the pope, but I believe he did not.” 

Can this be depended upon as authentic ? 
We cannot tell. A story of a flat flat-bottomed 
boat mancuvre of the Boulogne flotilla is 
worthy of Basil Hall. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Young Prima Donna; a Romance of the 
Opera. By Mrs. Grey, author of * The 
Duke.” 3 vols. London, 1840. Bentley. 


This novel belongs to aclass of works, all of 
which, in a great degree, resemble each other. 
Wiser heads than ours must determine whether 
or not time is wasted in writing or in reading 
them. The Young Prima Donna is the history of 
a gifted and beautiful girl compelled to belong 
to a profession repugnant to her, and sinking 
beneath the exertion. In such a story there 


must be something of interest, even although 
the author may not have been able to clothe it 
in very striking or powerful language; the 
more especially as we know that, in reality, 





many a young life is wasted in harder toils and 
trials without meeting the reward of the 
* Rosalie” of this fiction— fame and death. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY. 

TuEspay, July 28. Benjamin Bond Cabbell, 
Esq. in the chair——After the election of several 
new fellows, there was read by Mr. George 
Thurtell a highly interesting and important 
paper ‘Upon the Growth and Pruning of 
Forest Trees,’ which was clearly illustrated by 
numerous specimens, brought from Holkham, 
the seat of the Earl of Leicester, shewing the 
advantages of natural over artificial pruning. 
Having given a general account of the growth 
of trees, both as solitary individuals and as the 
collective members of forests and plantations, 
he deprecated the use of close-pruning, in- 
stancing, from the specimens he exhibited, that 
where the excision is made, decay inevitably 
takes place; and that, while nature conceals 
the wound by forming fresh wood over it, the 
unsound portion about to become the nucleus 
of future dissolution is enclosed within the 
body of the tree: and thus, that which has the 
outward appearance of firm and healthy timber 
may be in such a state of rottenness in the 
interior as to be incapable of supporting any 
ordinary weight. This was proved in a com- 
munication which he had received from the 
late Lord Suffield, who mentioned that in 
some buildings he had erected the rafters had 
fallen in: here the inside of the wood was 
rotten, the marks of the saw being distinctly 
visible within the sound outside, plainly prov- 
ing that close pruning had been used. By 
natural pruning, Mr. Thurtell explained that 
when the lower branches of a tree had per- 
formed the duties assigned to them, they died 
off ; the tree thus, it may be said, pruning it- 
self. And, contrary to the effects of close 
runing, in this case no decayed wood is im- 
bedded in the new formation of timber, but all 
is healthy and sound. In conclusion, he begged 
to call the attention of the proprietors of woods 
and forests to a subject fraught with so much 
importance, not only as regards the landed in- 
terest, but our national wealth. Among the 
articles exhibited were noticed some excellent 
paintings of flowers, by Mad. de Comoléra. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Academy of Sciences, July 28, 1840. | 
Sir tine of July 20.—M. Bonafous communi- 
cated to the Academy that the practice adopted 
by the Chinese of partially feeding their silk- 
worms with rice-flour, sprinkled over the mul- 
berry leaves, had led him to try whether by 
colouring the flour with madder, indigo, and 
other innoxious dyes, he could not give a colour 
to the produce of the worm. The result had 
been satisfactory, and cocoons, thus tinted, 
were laid before the Academy.—Dr. Donné 
presented a new portable apparatus for lighting 
microscopes used in courses of public lectures, 
when it might be desirable to pass the micro- 

scope round among the audience. 

A long report was read by M. Arago on the 
system adopted by M. Arnoux, for the wheels 
of railroad carriages moving on curves of com- 
paratively small radii, and for preventing 
wheels from getting off straight rails. His 
method involved some considerable improve- 
ments in the springs at the ends of the car- 
riages, and a nearly perfect equalisation of 
friction. The experiments made by M. Ar- 
noux at St. Mandé, near Paris, shewed that 
trains of vehicles could pass without almost any 
intermediary, from a line of rails with a radius 
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of 300 yards, to another with a radius of only 
90 yards. 

M. Granier addressed to the Academy an 
explanation of his method of preserving corn 
for long periods. The corn was well winnowed, 
and put in a vessel or room perfectly free from 
damp, the external air excluded, and then sul- 
phuric acid introduced by means of burning 
sulphur within. If many insects should be 
found to be destroyed by this method, pulver- 
ised charcoal should be mixed with the corn to 
obviate the effects of any putrefaction. M. 
Granier had kept corn six years perfectly good 
bya renewal of this operation once a-year. 

M. Letronne has just edited a work which 
will attract the attention of the learned world ; 
being ‘* Fragments of the Geographical Poems 
of Seymnus of Chio, and of the false Dicear- 
chus.” The text has been re-established from 
a MS. of the Bibliothéque du Roy, and it is 
preceded by critical and literary observations 
upon Scylax, Marcianus of Heraclea, Isidorus, 
&c., together with an essay on the admeasure. 
ment of the Mediterranean.— Dr. Clot Bey, 
Mehemet Ali’s confidential physician, has pub- 
lished a work on the political and social condi- 
tion of Egypt, in 2 vols. It is illustrated with 
some good maps, and a striking likeness of the 
old viceroy. There is some important informa- 
tion in it, on the military strength and internal 
organisation of Egypt.—An exposition of the 
principles of the Fourrierists has been compiled 
and published by M. Jules Lechevalier. We 
leave it for the curious in such matters. —M. 
Michel Chevalier has been appointed to the 
vacant Chair of Political (Economy at the Col- 
lége de France.—M. Magnin, member of the 
Institute, has succeeded M. Daunon as editor 
of the ‘* Journal des Savans.”— The king has 
granted a pension of 1000f. to Madame Mil- 
bert, widow of the traveller. 

The house of Lerebours, the opticians, has 

published a magnificent series of plates, copied 
and carefully engraved from daguerréotypic 
impressions, the sites chosen being at Rome. 
They are very beautiful productions: some of 
the most so we have ever seen. The series 
re include Florence, Naples, and other Italian 
cities, 
; The great column of July is uncovered! It 
isa failure, both architecturally and artistically 
speaking ; being a bastard copy of the Trajan’s 
pillar for size, but with a capital of no order at 
all (emblematical, we suppose, of the Revolu- 
tion), with ‘an unnatural kind of a Genius on 
the acroterium, and the shaft of the column 
all swaddled up in bands, bearing the names of 
the immortal heroes. It is by no means credit- 
able to the state of art in this metropolis. 
Something a great deal better might certainly 
have been produced. 

The i MS. of Burlamaqui’s “ Lec- 
tures ‘on the Law of Nature and Law of Na- 
tions,” has just been eiscovered. Hitherto the 
lectures of the learned professor have been 

nown only by the imperfect notes of some of 

his auditors: the MS. will enable the world to 

be put in possession of a complete and authentic 

edition. numeroris collection of letters and 

MSS. of Lalande, the great astronomer, has 

n recently found in the house where he was 
rm, at Bourg in the Ain. 
Sciarada. 


Una donne ,!......Fuggi Elpino 

Va, Fin vola, che il inte 
ro a :corda all’ uom sincero, 

A quel ’ un, che fido gli é. 

Ma il co ntrario del secondo 

ft quel, che la disprezza: 
Dura é sol con chi |’ apprezza, 
Quanto é duro il mio total. 
Answer to the last : = Si-non. 


The following verses have just appeared at 

Barcelona :— 
** Soneto Acrostico. 

L a guerra tuvo fin gracias al cielo, 
A | caudillo invencible y sus soldados, 
T ipos de valentia, que esforzados 
O stentanse divinos en el suelo. 

M orella sucumbiendo, de consuelo 
A los buenos llend, que ya cansados 
D el rigor implacable de los hados, 
E ra lograr la paz todo anhelo. 

M urid de los esclavos la esperanza, 
oO primidios do quier = alzan la frente, 
R igores sufren de la libre lanza. 

iE spaiia! Espaiia! quieres, ser polente? 
LI ora tus yerros no hables de venganza : 
A cia ti llama la vencida jente.” 





FINE ARTS. 
ETcHINGS. By Mr. D.C. Read. 

A Goop many years ago we had the pleasure 
of directing public attention to the Etchings 
produced by Mr. Read (of Salisbury), who, 
from 1827 to the present day, has illustrated 
his art by a number of these exquisite perform- 
ances. The great admiration which they have 
attracted from all judges and lovers of excel- 
lence in this line has confirmed our opinion, 
and acknowledged the talent of the artist; and 
it is now with more complete gratification that 
we have to notice a new series of scenery from 
the Lakes of Cumberland, which has just 
emanated from his burin. It may be expedient 
to remind our readers of the style in which 
Mr. Read works, and a preface to a catalogue 
of his Etchings thus explains it :— 

** To those persons who are conversant with this species 
of art, especially if they have had access to the works of 
Rembrandt, it is almost needless to observe that there is 
a process (of which, in fact, he was the inventor) deno- 
minated dry point, by a judicious use of which an extra- 
ordinary effect of colour may be acquired, as well as the 
advantage of bringing the etching, often crude from the 
aquafortis alone, into the nicest harmony, in all its parts. 
It unfortunately happens, however, that very few perfect 
impressions can be obtained from a plate so finished. 
Some of Rembrandt’s finest prints have been thus brought 
to perfection; and we may, therefore, cease to wonder 
that, when in good preservation, they are held in such 
estimation, are so rarely to be procured, and, conse- 
quently, bear so. high a price. -I think it necessary to 
state, that many of the etchings here ted are 
produced entirely with the dry point; others, in part with 
aquafortis: and, from what has remarked, it will 
readily be conceived that perfect impressions from any of 
these can be but few. Although etching may, by some, 





be considered as inferior to painting in oil (the branch of | 


the art to which I am myself principally devoted), with 
its charm of actual colour and extent of surface, 
the artist and true connoisseur, the mere vehicle em- 

— will be a matter of little importance, and he will 
be lelighted with whatever is excellent of its kind.” 


Mr. R. goes on to describe his own efforts :-~ 


et, to | 


truth that we wonder at the possibility 
of making the transcript by the means em- 
ployed, and, within the compass of a few 
inches of copper, giving us the most vivid re- 
presentations of every aspect of nature. We 
look again and again at these gems with 
increasing satisfaction: the more they are 
studied, the more their beauties grow upon us ; 
and the fine gradations, the perspective, the 
illusive, constitute altogether a charm nearly 
akin to the feelings with which the happiest 
contemplations of the realities which they copy 
would so deeply impress us. 


Caligraphy.—In May last (Lit. Gas. No. 

1218) we noticed a remarkable specimen of 
caligraphy by Mr. John Craik, master of the cele- 

brated Academy at Dumfries, which was pre- 

sented to the Queen by Lord Normanby, and 

much admired by Her Majesty and the Court. 

Mr. Craik being now on a visit to London, we 

have ourselves enjoyed an opportunity of seeing 

him execute several of his extraordinary per- 

formances with the pen, and cannot forbear 

again mentioning the subject. The rapidity, 

precision, and geometrical accuracy, with which 

he flourishes off these beautiful, and often com- 
plex productions, would be thought incredible 
except by eye-witnesses. In Jess than a minute 
a half sheet of letter-paper is covered, without 
a lifting of the hand, with admirably formed 
letters, the representation of birds, animals, and 
even portraiture ; and surrounded by borders of 
the most tasteful description and s metrical 
correctness, from the widest circle to the slightest 
touch. We confess that we never saw any thing 
approaching to this wonderful skill and facility, 
which, in fact, converts writing into a fine art, 
not only equal to its customary purposes, but 
ornamental beyond belief. We are glad to 
learn that our former mention of Mr. Craik 
has had the effect of increasing the fame, and 
augmenting the number of pupils of the Aca- 
| demy over which he presides in this branch of 
tuition ; and we only wish we could commu- 
nicate to our readers the same sense which we 
entertain, from ocular demonstration, of the 
astonishing feats which can be done in this 
way by the common pen in a human hand. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mademoiselle Cerito. Painted by Valentini. 
Lith. Templeton. Mitchell. 





** In these etchings it has been my earnest endeavour 
to express the particular effect of the objects before me. 
Most of them represent effects caught in the open fields; 
and it has been a matter of great moment with me to 
give every object its proper light and shadow, regardless 
of any system of working. There will be found among 
these etchings, attempts, at least, to portray Nature 
under various aspects. In twilight, when the feelings are 
excited by the breadth and — of opposing masses; at 
the rising and the setting of thesun; and in those solemn 
intervals of storm, when the interest is kept alive by the 
——s of bright lights with broad and shifting sha- 

ows. 
except by Rubens, Titian, and a very few others. I 
wish, sincerely, that this quality of art were more 
thoroughly understood; for, to a flat surface, it is a life- 
giving principle; and to its application is the world in- 
debted for the productions of our great countryman, the 
accomplished and immortal Reynolds.” 


From Nature in her varying moods has Mr. 


Read caught and fixed these delightful pictures. ‘ 


The limpid or the cloud-shadowed water—the 
calm or the ruffled by the breeze -— the abrupt 


precipice or rounded mountain — the bright in | 
atmospheric splendour or the misty and reek- | 


ing —the sky all serene, or flickered by light 
fleeces, or darkened by tempestuous rack — the 
sleeping moonlight — the reflected forms which 
invert the outline and double every object— 
the brilliancy of day and the blackness of 
night—every fleeting accident or permanent 





effect, are presented with such force and 


These effects have seldom been truly embodied, : 


Tu1s is a charming portrait of one of those 
flying phenomena who, now-o’-nights, astonish 
and delight us by their aerial measures on 
[qu. off?] the stage. She is in the “ Lac de 
Fées,” and in a position of as absolute fairyism 
as the small imaginary figures which the artist 
has scattered round her. Her face is beau- 
jtiful, and her limbs and apparent motion per- 


fectly graceful. 


The Seven Ages of Shakspere. Illustrated. 
4to. Van Voorst. 
Tue popularity which justly attcuded the 
illustration of Gray’s “Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard” has led to this publication in a 
similar style, which we doubt not will expe- 
rience as high a degree of public favour. A 
fine and artistical composition, “All the 
World ’s a Stage,” by Mulready, forms the 
frontispiece; and a pretty vignette, by Les- 
lie, exhibits the Fates, with the spindle, 
thread of life, and fatal shears. A short intro- 
duction mentions preceding divisions by au- 
thors and painters of the life of man into seven 
periods, especially a Hebrew tale, by Hurwitz, 
and the floor of the Cathedral at Sienna. The 








4 


4 








{designs themselves are graphic and interest. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











ing. ,\“ The Mewling Infant” is from the 
mcil of Wilkie; ‘* The Schoolboy,” by Col- 
ins; ** The Lover,” by A. E. Chalon; ** The 
Soldier,” by Cooper ; ‘‘ The Justice,” by Call- 
cott; ‘‘The Slippered Pantaloon,” by E? 
Landseer ; and the last sad scene of all, by the 
late W. Hilton. All are replete with cha- 
racter and expression ; and an addition of the 
** Melancholy Jaques,” by Constable, is a most 
fitting companion to these pictorial illustra. 
tions. The wood-cutting, by Messrs. Thomp- 
son and Williams, is worthy of the artists 
upon whose productions it has been employed ; 
and the volume may be laid by the immortal 
Bard wherever he is found, no matter in what 
shape, or cheap or highly-priced edition. 


The Tired Chums. W. Drummond. 

graved by G. Zobel. M*‘Lean. 

A MEzzoTINT of a fine child anddog. The 

boy is asleep, whilst his companion is more 

watchful, notwithstanding his fatigue. The 
group is very natural and pretty. 


En. 








SKETCHES. 
THE FAIRY OF ARGOUGES. 
From Miss Costello's ** Bocages,” &c. 

% THERE was once a great lord of Argouges, 
near Bayeux, who was protected by a fairy. 
Wherever he went, in whatever battle or adven- 
ture he en , he was sure to be victorious, for 
she was always at hand to assist him: |he had 
never seen her, but had only heard hervery sweet 
voice calling to him and warning and directing 
him. He became so accustomed to this, that at 
last he would never undertake any thing without 
waiting for her voice, which she never with- 
held when invoked. He was young, handsome, 
and very amiable; his only defect was an 
impatience of temper, which he could not 
always control. Though many of the neigh- 
bouring nobles were desirous of allying them- 
selves with him, and had offered their daugh- 
ters in marriage, he had always declined, feel- 
ing no inclination for any of the fair dames 
who shewed themselves so anxious to please 
him. He avoided society, and by degrees shut 
himself up from all communication with the 
world; forasecret sadness preyed on his mind, 
which he would impart to none, and feared 
might be discovered. He had become ena- 
moured of the ideal beauty of his fairy protec- 
tress, and he pined away in hopeless longings 
to behold her. He did not dare to name his 
distress to her, in the fear of exciting her 
anger, and at last he ceased to call upon her 
name, or to ask her assistance in his projects ; 
or rather, he had no heart to undertake any 
action whatever, being totally absorbed by his 
grief and his love. There was a retired spot 
near his castle in the midst of a wood, beside a 
bright fountain which gushed from between 
the rocks, and fell in trickling streams from 
one descent to another, forming a shower of 
tears at last, which dropped on the green turf 
at his feet. Here he would lie for hours, 
giving himself up to melancholy reflections and 
regret, and sing the most mournful songs, one 
of which may be rendered as follows :— 


* Thou art to me less than a shade 
By fragile leaves of autumn made, 
— ae _ yh ay a bird 
ist ear’! "s first w heard, 
A weed, a Yeathen on the me ‘ 
All this, and less, thou art to me. 


Why does my trembling fancy dwell 
On all that shapes thy form too well ? 
Why see, where’er I tum, thine eyes 
Haunting the streams, the woods, the skies ? 
Although I know that mortal love 
Thy nature must be far above,— 

than a kiss in am I 


Thou canst not to ray prayer reply ! 








I know all hope thy love to gain 
Is idle weakness, fond and vain; 
As vain to look for clouds past by, 
As vain to v ‘ 

But were it fonder, vainer, yet 

I cannot that wild dream forget !’ 


Sometimes, as his song ceased, he imagined he 
heard near him a low sobbing and sometimes a 
plaintive cry, to which he felt a secret pleasure 
in listening, although it might be only the 
breeze amongst the branches, or the falling of 
the waterdrops. One evening, as he ap- 
proached his accustomed retreat, he was aware 
that a female was leaning against the project- 
ing rock, and he paused a moment to observe 
her. She was small and beautifully formed, 
with eyes so brilliant that it was almost im- 
possible to gaze upon them: her dress was of 
a texture like that of film, which floats in the 
air on summer evenings,—it had a shadowy 
hue like the white clouds that flit along the sky 
through which the blue of the wide expanse is 
shining; her shoulders were covered with 
embroidery of all colours, such as those which 
appear when the sun is setting, intermixed 
with gems of different hues ; a sash of rainbow 
tints bound her waist, the fringe of which was 
of a metal like the appearance of the full moon 
in the month of harvest—neither gold nor 
silver, but richer than either. She wore on 
her feet buskins that glittered like water or 
dew. On her head was a tiara of jewels, and 
her fair hair was so fine that the wind waved 
it about in long wreaths, like the tendrils of 
the wild vine. She was singing, and these 
were the words of her song :— 


* Tam not of thy race, 
But a spirit pure and free, 
Whose changeful dwelling-place 
Is cloud, air, and sea: 
But I love thee, and I fly, 
_.To the shades of earth I rove : 
All is endless misery 
But where thou art, and love!’ 


He was inexpressibly astonished when he be- 
held this vision, and hurried forward to throw 
himself at her feet, but in an instant she was 
gone, and the space was vacant by the foun- 
tain where she had been. He was not long, 
however, in the state of disappointment into 
which this disappearance had thrown him, for 
he heard a soft voice close to him address him 
thus :—* Thou hast heard my confession, and if 
I am dear to thee, thou hast only to invoke my 
presence and I shall appear; we will be united, 
and thou shalt bear me home as thy bride: but 
I must impose a condition on thee, never by 
any chance to name in my hearing the word 
death, for if thou shouldst, I must quit thee 
immediately.’ The Lord of Argouges smiled at 
the easy way in which he was to retain his 
bride, and he spared neither protestations nor 
persuasions to induce her to appear; and much 
surprised were all his neighbours and vassals 
when he brought home to them the most beau- 
tifal lady that had ever been seen, no one knew 
from whence. At first they were inclined to 
treat her with scorn, and jealousy created for 
her many enemies: but when, after a short 
time, the bride’s dower arrived,—loading teams 
and caravans, and mules and horses, till the pro- 
cession reached for several leagues beyond the 
castle walls, there was not one person who was 
not altogether awed by the magnificence and 
riches she displayed, and nothing but praises 
and civilities were showered upon her. No- 
thing of this, however, appeared to have any 
effect on the beautiful fairy’s mind ; all her at- 
tention and devotion was lavished on her hus- 
band, who quite adored her, and nothing could 
pass more happily than their lives, for neither 
had a wish ungratified. One day they were 
preparing to attend a grand tournament at 


. 





| 
| 





Bayeux, where the bravest knights of Nor. 
mandy and Brittany were to appear, and where 
the Lord of Argouges was to tilt in honour of 
his lady. She had retired into her own cham. 
ber, and, contrary to her usual custom, had re- 
quested her lord not to disturb her, but that 
the moment she was ready she would descend. 
The fact is that she was preparing a magical 
scarf, which, bound round his bosom, would se- 
cure to him the victory over all in the tourna- 
ment; but it required a particular moment to 
render the charm complete. The snow-white 
palfrey which was to carry her was already at 
the portal; the train was all in attendance, and 
her lord was standing impatiently beside his 
pawing steed: but still the lady delayed; he 
called to her, and as he caught a glimpse of her 
figure atthe turret window, he begged her to 
descend. She answered not, but appeared to be 
standing immovable; the impatience of his 
temper got the better of his discretion, and he 
exclaimed, ‘ For the love of the saints, beauti- 
ful wife, come down! By heaven! you would 
be the best messenger one could send in search 
of death, for you are so long coming !’ Hardly 
had he pronounced the fatal word when he be- 
came aware of his imprudence, — a cold horror 
crept over him, and he raised his eyes with 
fearful expectation towards the turret. His 
lovely wife stood there, but it was but for a 
Moment; the casement was flung violently 
open, a clap of thunder shook the castle, and a 
sound as of the rushing of innumerable wings 
passed by him, laughter and shrieks filled the air, 
the sky suddenly became dark and concealed 
the fairy from his view. When the clouds 
cleared away she was there no longer, but on 
the front of the castle, above the principal en- 
trance, was the mark of a hand imprinted deep 
in the stone. The impression of that hand re- 
mained for ever, but the lady was never seen 
again as she had been. Every night, however, 
she wandered round and round the castle 
shrieking and crying, and the words she con- 
stantly uttered were ‘La Mort! la Mort!’ but 
no one could meet her, no one could fix her in 
their sight; when they gazed in one place 
where she appeared, her shadowy form, through 
which the stars shone, was beheld in another 
spot. The Lord of Argouges became now ame- 
lancholy man indeed, and all happiness departed 
from him; he neglected his castle, his vassals, 
himself, and passed all his time by the side of 
the fountain where he had first seen his fairy 
bride, bewailing his rashness and impatience. 
Aneighbouring baron, whowas known through- 
out the country as an oppressor and tyrant, 
who was an enemy,to all good, and a worker 
of every species of ill, hearing of the unfortu- 
nate knight’s careless despondency, resolved to 
make himself master of his castle and estates. 
Accordingly he armed himself cap-d-pié, and 
proceeded to the wood with an intention of 
slaying the Lord of Argouges ; but the protec- 
tion of the fairy had not ceased, and she 
warned her lover, as in old times, of the ap- 
proaching danger. The baron, who was of pro- 
digious strength and gigantic stature, thought 
to make so dispirited a foe an easy prey 5 but 
was attacked himself with a vigour that amazed 
him, and after a desperate combat the Lord of 
Argouges returned to his castle a conqueror, 
having left his antagonist dead by the fountain 
side. He lived several years after this event, 
but never took another wife, and on his de- 
cease his castle and estates went to a younger 
brother. Since then, the only time when the 
fairy appears wandering near the castle of Ar- 
gouges is when one of the family is about to die; 
then in the dead of night her shriek is heard, 
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From whinnying out of bounds, if they should hear 
Evena poy be b actend 
Dw I'll fetter them ! 
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iad te fatal cry of * La Mort! ia Mort!) Ve a ee 


echoes from turret to turret and dies away in 
the distance. The mark ofthe hand was never 











We certainly doubt the soundness of this | 
dictum ; and are so far from agreeing with its erga. 
author, that we almost think his own play, upon | They areas fearful of me se & fend. . 
effaced from the stone, and if time has cast it the stage, would disprove its truth. At least, | eet om for waery bape ily nu, T ta 
among the ruins, and common eyes cannot dis- | with some alterations, we feel assured that it As a wild cat, and score their waxen cheeks, 
tinguish it, it is still there, and will be as long would do 80; for, besides its dramatic strength, That they = ty a tT i . Ly 
as a vestige of the castle remains.” it is adorned with many great poetical beauties. jreak out?—Let one o’ them,—with my spongy lips 
: | Of the story, it is quite unnecessary to say a 1 cock @ Mood-pot on her neck will spol ‘ 

word; and the characters of Henry IL. his) }s;Denuty {ramon (Not eee 

English ae an pone nA . new om a ~~ = ye i Ast will on these glossy ones ! patio 
farce. called Lovers’ Livery, was produced here: | proud prelate et, are familiar to every | Sleanor. 10 80 € 
previous to noticing which, however, we should reader of chronicles or romance, Dwerga, a/ ae eee 
mention the appearance of Miss Cooper, for the | monstrous female dwarf belonging to the queen,| ‘They cannot hurt me, as my skin is thick 
first time, as Gwynneth Vaughan, in the drama|is the only creation in the drama; and it is ——— me all in dewlaps—see ! 

, ug ry ° t en I can roll me up into a hedgehog, 

of that name. This promising young actress, | certainly stretched to the utmost of this species) And put out prickles that would pierce their feet, 
of whom we have always thought well, cer-| of creature, now almost a denizen in all works Did the tramp on me; I can slip away 
tainly did more than we anticipated with this | of fancy. She is, indeed, wild beyond measure,| fd thon ttn Geass ok ts hs coed oil 
part, and was justly rewarded by the tears and | and out of all nature, but still extremely poeti-| Let mealone for them ! 
plaudits of the audience. There was much, cal, and a powerful instrument for the drama- Eleanor. 
both of nature and passion, in her personation | tist’s purposes. We quote a part which shews 
of the village coquette; and in the pathetic enough of the portraits of the queen and her 
scenes in particular, she was eminently suc-| hideous pet—the former having sworn ven- 
cessful. The lighter portions were not touched | geance against the lovely object of her jealousy— 
off with the naiveté and spirit of Mrs. Stirling, | and also the talent of the author of the ‘* Mid- 
and therefore the contrast was not altogether | summer’s Dream :”— 








THE DRAMA. 








In, then, and watch.— 

e Exit Dwerga. 
The Chancellor holds a feast : there my false Harry 
Will be, no doubt, by preconcert, to meet 
His bella donna. None thinks of Eleanor! 
Her bloom is flown, as are the amorous bees 
That once clung to it !—I am left forsooth 
With a few manikins and greensick girls, 
To lead an old-maid’s after-life with apes 
In this hell-gloomy palace !—But I’)! follow ! 





so strong as it might have been ; but the talent 
and feeling which marked her contrition and | 
aberration of mind were deserving of higher | 
encomia from the critic than the mere passing 
tribute of applause. Of the novelty, Lovers’ 
Livery, the success was as complete as bustle on 
and laughter off the stage could make it. It is 
a merry extravaganza, in which two lovers, 
Horace Hartley (Mr. Fitzjames) and Miss 
Emma Merton (Miss M. Glover), who, as Ovid 
hath it in the burlesque, contiguas habuere 
domos —live in contiguous houses —watch each 
other’s motions, and become jealous in conse- 
quence of these their Paul Pry observations. 
The gentleman employs his Irish servant 
(Brougham) in female disguise and the lady’s 
sister, Miss Laura Merton (Miss Fortescue), 
volunteers in male foggery to penetrate the 
mysteries of the rival residences: and, finally, 
the lovers themselves appear in similar reversals 
of their sex’s costume, doubts are dissipated, 
and the end is embracing, &c. The humour of 
Brougham was the mainstay of the piece; but 
Miss Fortescue, in her top-boots, was also very 
amusing ; and a drunken boatswain, by Mr. S. 
Smith, with a capital sea song, helped essen- 
tially to increase the general effect and satisfac- 
tion. The other characters were performed 
with spirit, and Lovers’ Livery will not soon be 
worn out. Other new productions are an- 
nounced, which induces us again to recommend 
the enterprise of this place of entertainment, 
which we are glad to see, for the sake of the 
dramatic profession, getting more and more 
into public favour. On Thursday the house 
was well filled with genteel company. 


Thomas & Becket: a Dramatic Chronicle. By 
Jo Darley. Pp.144. London, 1840. Moxon. 

“BENG impressed (says Mr. Darley) with an 
idea that the age of legitimate acting drama has 
long gone by,—that means to reproduce such a 
Species of literature do not exist in our present 
cast of mind, manners, arfd language,—I have 
under this persuasion spent no vain time upon 
attempts to fit Thomas @ Becket for the public 
scene, Yet a subject more nobly suited thereto 
could scarce be chosen, if dramatic faculties to 
8tapple with its colossal nature were forth- 
coming, I feel bound to point the attention 
of my brother-authors towards it, as some 
‘mong them may consider my above-mentioned 
pinion mistaken, and no theme would afford 





4 better chance of refuting it than the one here 
Uggested,” 


’ 
. 


** Eleanor. Ho there, Abortion ! 


Enter apo , 
Duwerga. Here! here, my grandam ! . 
Eleanor. 7 ey Bre Thine, prodigious imp? | 
Dwerga. What, am I not thy grandchild? thou that | 
bought’st me 


Of my Norse dam, when scarce the size of a crab, 
And fed’st me to my present stature with 
Dainties ofall kinds—cock’s eggs, and young frogs 
So freshly caught, they whistled as they singed, 
Like moist wood, on the spit, still bubbling out 
Dew from their liquid ribs, to baste themselves, 
As they turn’d slowly !—then rich snails that slip 
My throttle down ere I well savour them ; 
Most luscious mummy ; bat’s milk cheese; at times 
The sweetbreads of fall’n mooncalves, or the jellies 
Scumm’d after shipwreck floating to the shore : 
Have I not eat live mandrakes, os torn 
From their warm churchyard-bed, out of thy hand ? 
With other roots and fruits cull’d ere their season,— 
The yew’s green berries, nightshade’s livid bugles, 
That poison human chits but nourish me,— 
False mushrooms, toadstools, oak-warts, 
chopt? 
Eleanor. Ay, thou’rt an epicure in such luxuries. 
—_ My fangs still water !—Grandam, thou art 
! 


hemlock 


Dost thou not give me daily for my draught _ 
Pure sloe-juice, bitter-sweet ! or wormwood wine, 
Syrup of galls, old coffin-snags boil’d down 
Thrice in fat charnel-ooze, so strong and hilarous, 
I dance to a tub’s sound like the charmer’s snake 
We at Aleppo saw? What made me, pray you, 
All that I am, but this fine food? Thou art, 
Then, my creatress; and I am thy creature. 
Eleanor. My creature, not my 0! “e 
Duwerga. Oh, thou thought’st 
I meant thy very babe—by the young Saracen 
Of my swart favour, whom thou loved’st in Jewry 
Eleanor. Smali monster! I will crush thee like a 


ornet 
If thou darest buzz a word of that-—— 
Dwerga. Sweet grandam! 
I would not for the world, save here alone 
That we may chuckle at thy husband's honours ! 
Eleanor. Fetch me my hood,— 
The yellow one. 
Dwerga, Yes, grandam ! 
(Sings.) As the browns are for the clowns, 
And the blacks are for the quacks, 
So the scarlets for the harlots, , 
And the yellows for the jealous ! (Ezit. 
Eleanor, Venomous spider ! I could pierce it through 
With a witch’s bodkin, but it does me serv 
Dwerga (re-entering behind her). Doats on thee too, 
dear grandam !—less in gratitude 
Than that, as Dwerga does, and all her race, 
Thou work’st ill to those gawkish, smooth, soft things, 
Call'd mortals,—Shan’t I go with thee, my dame? 
Eleanor. Thou wouldst be mischievous. 
Dwerga. Lovest thou not mischief? 
No !—hatest it, worse than the horse-leech hates blood ! 
Eleanor. In, cockatrice !—that would sting even the 


hand 

Which feeds thee, and caresses !—In, deformity ! 

Dwerga. Must I sit purring like a tigress-cub 
Over my paws alone? or peer from out 
These bars, like a new-caught baboon? 

Eleanor. Attend 
Thy duty; or I'll pack thee to the — 
Who'll dice thee first in vitriol, and then 
Bottle thee up as a false birth of Nature, 
To draw the gaze with. Tend thy duty! 





Thow’lt have enough to keep those skittish fillies 


I'll be a guest they neither wot nor wish ! 

I'll be a go-between,—to part, not couple!— 

Aré they assembled yet ?—Some half-hour gone !—= 

’T is time !—Ha! 7 !—he bows her to the dance. 

They smile—they lisp—they make dove’s eyes—they 
murmur, 

He leads her now to a dim, curtain’d room— 

They rush to the love-wrestle—kiss—they kiss !~ 

O’serpents in my heart !—methinks my flesh 

Turns to a swarm of them! I feel my hair 

Tangle, and writhe, and swell like — creatures ! 

I’m Fury’s self,—all but her scourge ! 

Vengeance !—this hand with palsy of eagerness shakes 

To use it on these kissers !—Kiss! kiss! kiss! 

My blood turns poison at the sound !—Kiss! hiss !” 


It must be confessed that some of this is 
rather plain and coarse; and we must try to 
make amends, and trim the scale by selecting a 
few examples.of the poetry where there can be 
no objection. A soliloquy of Becket, in the midst 
of an entertainment, comes well :— 


** Another guest I’ve mark’d within the halls, 
Unbidden as the queen,—at least by me! 
When I besought her name, that frowning usher 
With courtesy more haught than baron’s, said 
Between his teeth,—Demoiselle Disconnue. 
Whom she may be indeed, I but surmise, 
For still she flits and flits, fair Spectre, gliding 
Speechless along, nor mixing with us mortals, 
More than the pale moon with the enamour’d trees 
Through which she glances, coldly beaming on them. 
Much time is in the minute, This bright thing, 
Like some rich gem, is for a monarch’s hand, 
I guess, not being unskilful in such —. 
Let me do him—and some one else—a service, 
By —e it from the ~— 3 Eleanor 
Must not lay clutch on it, lest she, perhaps, 
Like the Egyptian drunkardess, dissolve it 
In some sharp menstruum—yea, so devour it, 
Through luxury of revenge !—~ 
Good king, thou "It thank me better for this deed, 
And faster bind me friend, than had I saved 
Rouen or Caen! Our private services seem 
Love to the king, — but to the kingdom, 
Harry of oe 
Albeit thou hast much wisdom for one born, 
But to be made a fool of from the cradlie;— 
Yet so predominates the weaker element 
Of that same earth-and-water compost—Man— 
That even the fiery spirit Heaven put to it 
Cannot drink up the ee softness in thee, 
But leaves thee mouldable by skilful hands— 
What ’s this? I am forgotten! 
Most by myself, and worst— (Turning to the guests. 
Drink, gentlemen ! 
Ye trifle with me only !—Fill me there (To @ Page. 
A horn of hippocras, so amber pure, 
The yellow lights shall flame more lustrous through it ! 
Brim it up, boy ! till the fresh dazzling foam 
Swell o’er its burnish’d lip, like these fair bosoms 
Above their bordering gold! — Health, beauteous 


Sweet demoiselles ! a noble — ! 
Pledge me, I pray you, all !—my wishes are 
So personal for the health of each, they ask 
Unanimous return ! 
Guests, Be happy, sir, 
As you deserve; we need not wish you more; 
ins. Thanks! thanks !—Now let the flood of joy 
roll on, 
And bear us with it, so we keep our feet ! 
Now let the perfumed air with pleasure’ giow 
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Till even the hard heart melt, the iciest burn ! 

Now, gallants, lead your mistresses a measure 

Weems may on peeves Seen an ot 

With classic times !—Come, ladies !—Sooth, I'll swear 

You've not fine ankles if you fear to shew ’em !— 

Minstrels, strike up ! let the gay mandolin 

Mock the grave-v theorbo; whilst the harp 

With intricacy sweet of various chimes, 

Bewilders its own strain ; and fife and shalm, 

Piercing the tabret’s solid-booming hum, 

Give a clear edge to music !—Trouveurs! Conteurs ! 

Speed, spread about your free wits and yourselves! . 
ie to the bower’d chamber and alcove, 

Whither Love's chief luxuriasts retire, 

And in the ear of bending beauty pour 

Your amorous songs, tell a tales, 

Or mirthful, to such triumph of your skill, 

That these vast domes re-murmur with sweet sighs, 

Or throb with echoing laughter. Make all pleased 

To be here, as I am to see them! (Panes en.” 


A pithy maxim in a foul mouth :— 


‘* Eleanor. Would I could do 
Without thy hateful service ! 
Dwer, Thou canst not: 


A weak and wicked mind must ever have 

A cunning, evil-loving minister 

‘To work its ends ; must be the jest at once, 
Hatred, and scorn, and tool, of its own slave.” 


After which the dwarf sings us an Aris- 
tophanes-tic song, in the hu! hu ! hex! hex! 


way. : 
Other just thoughts finely expressed :— 


** Becket ! thou'rt in the clouds; 
oatiaty makes thy brain swim—thou’rt not fit for 
t 


He’s only great who can despise his greatness, 
Be not the night-fly drawn into the flame 
By thy blind love of splendour, and there burnt ! 
True Magnanimity hath no outward measure, 
Nor is reveal’d by that. Is not the emmet 
Sagacious as the elephant? ‘To our minds 
Alone, we may—by custom of great thoughts, 
By venturous deeds, and versancy with power, 
Ambrosial food of books, august discourse, 
By ever straining towards some height from which 
Our former selves look little—to our minds 
We may add stature, cubit upon cubit, 
Until in them we become Anakim, 
Nobler than earth e’er form’d ;— 

’Tis reasonable, 
I do confess, to think that this fine essence, 
Grandeur of soul, should breathe itself throughout 
The mien and movements : every word should speak it, 
Howe’er so calm—like the pleased lion’s murmur ! 
Each tone, glance, posture, should be great with it. 
All levity of air, too buoyant cheer, 
The o’er familiar smile, salute, and chat 
Which sinks us to the low and common level, 
Should be dismiss’d, and giant-minded things 
Disclaim the y natural to most men.— 
No doubt !—that’s well !—that’s very well.” 


From John of Oxford we have a sweet 
poetical speech to the fierce barons :— 


«* Why seek we not our calm, secluded cells, 
And there in study or dim meditation 
Consume the soul-improving hours? Let death 
Come when it will, and how it will, what matter? 
Since it will come at last !—These mad turmoils 
Of the outer world, what are they unto us 
But noise of centaurs and of savages, 
Fighting ev’n at their feasts ?—For idle courts, 
The mountain-shaded moors where nothing stirs 
Save the wild daffodil, or crispéd fern, 
Or long lithe broom that flows with every breeze, 
Or thistlebeard scarce wafted on, less uke 
A melancholy desert unto me. 
The murmuring branches, and the flowers that kiss 
Each other's ear in talk, please me far more 
Than whisperers of follies, hearers of them, 
Or those who lay their fond heads on your neck, 
But to void scandalous venom there at ease. 
For blustering camps, I love the liquid brawl 
Of rivulets, the caw of rooks, much better ; 
Yea, than the lisp of a Circean dame, 
Or babble of a living doll, had rather 
Hear the soft winnowing of a pigeon’s wing 
a " t Pomy a its — o’er me; 

ni n c e proud of trumps would change 

For sound of shephena Gee or village bell.” 


And here is another soliloquy by the same:— 


«* Enter John of Salisbury, with a book. 
Jae, of S. ‘ Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida 
sylvas.’— 
Let me pause here, both tongue and foot. Such 


me! 
Of words doth strike the wild-birds mute to hear it ! 
Honey-lipp'd Virgil, ’tis an ignorant truth 
To name th orcerer ; for thou dost indeed 
Enchant by happiest art !—Here is a place 
To meditate thy sylvan music in, 
ich seems the very echo of these woods, 
As if some Dryad taught thee to resound it. 
O gentle breeze, what lyrist of the air 
Tunes her soft chord with visionary hand 





To make thy voice so dulcet? O ye boughs, 
Ww with numerous lips your kisses close, 

le secret words and sighs ! 
Doth not this nook grow warmer with the hum 
Of fervent bees, blithe murmurers at their toil, 
Minstrels most bland? Here the dim cushat, perch’d 
Within his pendulous arbour, plaintive woos 
With restless love-call his ne’er distant mate; 
While changeful choirs do flit from tree to tree, 
All various in their notes, yet chiming all 
Involuntary, like the songs of cherubim. 
Oh! how lent, apt as art, drops in 
Each tone to make the whole harmonical, 
And when need where, thousands of wandering sounds 
Though aimlesss would, with exquisite terror sure, 
Fill up the diapason !—Pleasant din ! 
So fine that even the cricket can be heard 
Soft-fluttering through the grass. Long have I mark’d 
‘The silver toll of a clear-dropping well 
Peal in its light parishioners, ouphes and elves : 


How sweet 


Tis nigh me, certes ?—I will between 
hese suckles, for it.—Lo! in | 
with veil-fall’n hair down to her feet, 


A syiph, 
Bending her o’er the waters, and I think 
Giving them purer — from her eyes,— 
O learned John, but thou art grown fantastic 
As aromancer! though art quite bedream’d, 
A sleep-walker even in the breadth of day, 
That err’st with wide eyes !—Hark !— 
(A lute is heard. 
Oh me! Oh me! 
It is the Lady Rosamond herself, 
Nymphlike beside her well!” 
Short but acute observations : — 
«* But women are suspicious where they hate, 
As credulous where they love. 
e . ° a > +. e 
Tis marvellous the kind of intuition, 
And quick invention, even fools will have, 
If mischief 's to be done.” 


Portions of a dialogue :— 
** De Clifford. No, no, there is no hope, fond child! 


for me: 
The sun of my life’s day is in the west, 
And shortly will go down ! 
Rosamond. roop not, my father! 
Let not the heavy spirit sink the flesh 
To earth before its time !—This journey sure 
Hath shaken you over-much ? 
De Clifford. Not it ! not it! 
I follow’d at full easy pace: the change 
Took me so far from the grave-side at home; 
That’s all !—for here’s another at my feet. 
Rosamond. Think less on Death, and he’ll think less 


on thee, 
Dear sir! — There’s medicine that the mind may mi- 


nister 
To the afflicted clay, its partner frail,— 
A hopeful spirit !—'tis the best restorative ! 
Most life-giving elixir ! 

. ° . 2 * * 

O dear father ! call me not 
Cold-hearted to the cradle of my sires! — , 
’T was but in thy health’s cause that I dispraised it. 
How oft I’ve ranged o’er those far-sighted peaks, 
Gazing as full-eyed as the mountain-roe 
On the t prospect, feeding but on its beauty, 
Rude pasture though it be! How long stood mute, 
Or like a willow whispering to myself, 
Down by the stream who swallows his own roar 
In his deep gorge, dread moat! which Nature delved 
With course irregular round our fortress-hill. 
De Clifford. My cloud-hung aerie!—blank for every 


storm, 

And baffler of it !—Ocean bursts to spray 
On the firm rock, and so to hurtless showers, 
Heaven’s deluge upon thee !—You draw the picture 
Featly, my girl! 

Rosamond. Tis graven trait for trait 
Upon my heart.—I’m a De Clifford too, 
T ough last, least, lowest! Even to girlish me 
Stern Nature hath her terrible charms sublime. 

De Clifford. Better than these slight bowers! 

. O far other ! 

De Clifford. It warms my veins like spiced wine to 
see thee 
Swell thy young throat as a sweet bird, and praise 
‘Thy dwelling in the wilderness !—Go on: 
Thou'rt full of it. 

mond. I see it now before me, 
Rearing its bulk precipitous from the strand, 
From crag to steepy crag the eye mounts =P. 
Although the foot may not, those giant sta 
Listed with verdure, fathoms aloft ! 
i A bow-shot 


. Those air-suspended eaglets 
Soar, far beneath the summit, and like rooks 
*Gainst abbey walls, scream ae at their nests, 
Within its rifted face : Pines on its ledges 
Waver like plumes ; and yon small patch of briars 
Like blustry mosses, sway in the wild wind 
You cannot hear sing through them. 

De Clifford. Oh, but they do 
Whistle most shrill ! 


Rosamond. — ayy the cliff’s tall front 
Sits our huge castle, like a crown of towers ; 


i, . 
Full—at the least ! 
Rosa 


Their rugged coigns, grey jewels! in the beam 


Smooth glittering; whilst o’er those battlements 
Darker thunderclouds the warder’s lance 
Peeps like a rising star ! 


De Clifford. 
Upon the keep itself?— 
Blazons the sk: 


ith fi f 

With flickering hues, broad streamer of the north, 

And blends them with the rainbow’s ! 
De Clifford. As brief-lived 

Will now be all its bravery !—Yet it brings 

Me back some youth to think of my past days, 

And my loved birth-place !—But I’m better here, 

I am, my child !—Ay, ay, proud Clifford Castle ! 

Thou like thy master nodd’st unto thy fall, 

And soon like him wilt moulder down to dust ! 
Rosamond, Alas! alas! both may live long !— 
De Clifford. Proud fortress ! 

I have no son, no heir who can uphold 

Thy feudal strength and grandeur with his own. 

Thou’rt but the changeful birthright of the winds 

From henceforth, or their reckless tenancy ! 

Foul ravens will thy ruins hoar inherit, 

The wild-cat litter there, the moon alone 

With vacant gleam light up thy roofless hall, 

Or smile, pale Lady! through thy lattices : 

Along thy festive floors will reptiles creep 

With slimy trails, and make vile sport in corners, 

Sole revellers here! whilst the more brutish kind 

Graze thy rank courts, or use thy stalls, which echoed 

The war-horse neighing ’mid his amber corn, 

As mangers bone-bestrewn and dens to rot in! 
Rosamond, Let’s home, my father ! let us once more 

home !” 

We like to allude to one of the great bul- 
warks of our liberties, and therefore quote a 
scene between the king and Glanville, a juris- 
prudent :— 

«* Henry. Glanville !—there is a thing I’d say to you 

Before we enter on this business.— 

What was it? Pshaw! my head is in the mists, 

Or they in it !—O !—true!—We must not, Glanville, 

Let these poor squabbles ’tween that priest and us 

Prejudice nobler matters. You can guess 

What’s in my mind. 

Glanville. I judge, sire, as you speak 

Of noble matters, you must mean the cause 

You’ve had so much at heart—the restitution, 

Betterment, stablishment, and general use 

Of that, long fallen into desuetude, 

‘That noblest of all noble things which man 

Ever invented for behoof of man, 

Trial of all accused, by their sworn peers 

Called jurors; and the name of the said practice,— 

Which shall go sounding down to latest times 

Join’d with your own, as its chief advocate, 

Trial by jury. 
Henry. Yea, good Ranulph, yea ; 

But you great lawyers, in your deep research, 

And dabbling in a flood of words, oft sink — 

Out of the common sight, like birds called divers, 

= — you’re more long-winded. Mend that 

‘ault !— 

You have been pondering o'er the theme, I see, _ 

And that was well. Draw up your thoughts upon it 

For my perusal, and in plain short terms; 

D’ye hear? e 
Glanville. They shall be brief, my gracious liege 

We must add a character of the literati 
of that time—how unlike us of the present 
day! !— 

«© Cornwall. Were ever dunces like your deep-read men, 

Lunatics like your poets! There he walks 

Leisurely as an ass, though March-hare mad, 

Away from Fortune, having spurn’d her wheel! _ 

= forsooth, and heaven-born bards !— Sheer 
io 


Ay, and my pennon 


That shade themselves from every shower of gold, 
Thinking it meant to crush them ; or if not, 
Scorn even to pick it up! Tis as good calling 
Sea-gulls to dovecotes, as them to warm cribs; 
Both feed upon the estrays of the elements, 
Famine’s allowance; when they might grow fat 
Merely by opening mouth at rich men’s tables, 
Let them go hang like bats in caves together, 

I'll pet such purblind flitter-mice no more ! 


With this we must conclude ; and need 
hardly ask if we have proven the beauties of 
this ‘* dramatic chronicle.” 





VARIETIES. 

Titian.w—We have recently seen in K 
Street (No. 209) the painting of Philip the 
Third and his mistress, by Titian, which has 
been brought from Paris for salein this country- 
It was, we believe, in the collection of Madame 
Mere; one of the splendid pictures which va- 
rious fortunes gave to the Buonaparte family. 
It is, indeed, adazzling work—a blaze of colour, 
in which Nature has called forth the noblest 
effort of Art to do her justice, and excel alike in 
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splendour and truth. Such subjects are, how- 
ever, better to see than to describe ; for though 
the eye can gaze with pure delight upon the 
nude form, and no improper idea intrude, it is 
impossible to convey a description of it in lan- 
guage without risking a breach of chaste deco- 
rum. All we shall say, therefore, is that, in 
our opinion, no lover of the art of painting can 
have a higher gratification than in the sight of 
this masterpiece. 

Byzantine Historians.—We seldom refer to 
matters which are described in the advertise- 
ments that appear in our columns, but we are 
induced to depart from our usual practice to- 
day in order to call particular attention to the 
very great and important literary undertaking 
under the foregoing head, the announcement 
of which will be found in another place. The 
classical and historical library must be nobly 
enriched by an edition of those writers in 
whose works our own Gibbon found all his 
principal materials—an edition designed by 
such a man as Niebuhr, already carried to 
thirty-nine large volumes by some of the ablest 
scholars of the age, and with corrections and 
additions to the former incomplete series, 
which render it in every way deserving of 
public consideration. 

Egypt.—The Expedition of the White River, 
which had proceeded to three degrees latitude, 
had returned to Cartoum. The persons of the 
expedition had met with very pacific and even 
hospitable people, who furnished them with 
provisions, not only willingly and without re- 
compense, but were displeased at a refusal to 
accept them. Vegetation was strong about, 
and even in, the river, so that boats were not 
able to proceed. It was discovered by this ex- 
pedition, that at a certain point the White 
River is divided into two branches by a moun- 
tain, on the border of a lake which supplies 
the river with water. The notion of working 
gold mines in this country seems to have been 
abandoned by the Pasha.—7he Times. 

The Niger Expedition. —The first of the 
Niger steamers has been launched, and the 
other two are nearly finished. Indeed all the 
preparations are going on as auspiciously as 
could be wished ; and we have only abstained 
from noticing particular steps ang details be. 
cause we knew that all was right, and the 
expedition likely to start, equipped in every 
respect as it should be, within three months 
of the present date. 

_ Westminster Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion.—A handsome subscription having been 
entered into to build a theatre for lectures, &c. 
in the city of Westminster, the foundation 
stone was laid in Great Smith Street with 
proper ceremonies on Thursday, by the Rev. 
H. H. Milman, rector of St. Margaret’s. Ata 
dinner which followed, it was stated that since 
1837 no fewer than 400 members had enrolled 
themselves, and 1800 subscribers had sup- 
ported this useful and beneficial design, which, 
we trust, will speedily become what such an 
institution in Westminster ought to be. 

Mr. Vincent Nolte, whose attempt to defeat 
Mr. Bates’ invention for engraving in the fine 
style of art now so justly appreciated was de. 
feated by the Literary Gazette, has been, as we 
see from the newspapers, doing a litile in the 
American cotton line. 

Colouring. — The new method of colouring 
silk in its earliest stage (for which see page 
496), noticed in our Paris letter, following as 
it does the experiments in colouring wood as it 
grows, seems to open the way for many curious 
processes in multiplying, refining, and varying 


should like to see similar applications made in 
the culture of flowers—why not try indigo for 
blue dahlias ? 

Trafalgar Square.—We rejoice to hear that, 
from the report of the committee the Nelson 
column is not likely to be erected in Traf 
Square, where it would be so sadly out of place, 
both as regards itself and the surrounding 
buildings. Greenwich has been suggested as a 
more appropriate site. Five thousand pounds 
have been voted by parliament to complete the 
laying out of the area of this square, under the 
direction of Mr. Barry. 

East India Steam Navigation.—The national 
importance of the Company now engaged in this 
undertaking can hardly be estimated. It is 
not only the mass of private and family feelings 
which imparts a deep interest to a plan, to 
facilitate and expedite our intercourse with the 
East—though that alone might suffice to en- 
gage allour sympathies—but the value of 
such communications, in a political point of 
view, is so prodigious, that the destinies of the 
world may almost be said to depend upon it. 
Under such circumstances, it is gratifying to 
see the names of so many of the first merchants 
in London at the head of it. 

The South London Horticultural Society had 
a grand show at the Surrey Zoological Gardens 
on Tuesday, and many prize medals were 
awarded. The great improvements in our 
gardens of late years, by the introduction of 
an immense number of new plants and vari- 
eties, render them very beautiful. 

Eastern Travellers.—The latest accounts 
from Mossul state that Mr. Ainsworth and 
Mr. Rassam remain there, waiting the course 
of events in order to proceed to the mountains 
of Kurdistan, whither they purpose going on a 
visit to the patriarch Mardin. 

Roman Coins.—A vase, equal in contents to 
about two quarts, was found last June in 
Charnwood Forest, near Loughborough, Lei- 
cestershire, full of coins from a.p. 40 to 68. 
It was only a foot under the surface. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 


A Discourse on the Pendulous Belly, shewing it to be 
a Visceral Affection, and attended with many important 
consequences in the Human Economy; with cursory Ob- 
servations on Diet, Exercise, and the general Manage- 
ment of Health ; for the Use of the Dyspeptic. By Richard 
Frankum, Consulting Surgeon. 

A second edition of Captain D. L. Richardson’s Lite- 
rary Leaves, with additional Essays and Poems, is an- 
nounced as in the press, at Calcutta. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Maternal Man ent of Children in Health and 
Disease, by T. Bull, M.D. f.cap, 7¢.—Taxidermy, with the 
Biography of Zoologists, b + Swai (forming Vol. 
CXXVI. of the “ Cabinet yelopeedia), f.cap, 6s. —Luc 
on the Sad Consequences of Disobedience, by C. Chilcott, 
18mo. 2s, 6d. — Proceedings of the Zoological Society of 
London, 1839, 6s.—Selections from Robert Hall, with a 
Sketch of his Life, by C. Badham, f.cap, 6s. 6d.—The Table 
of the Lord, by the Author of ‘‘ The Listener,” 2d edition, 
ym 4s. 6d.—Narrative of the Treatment experienced 
during Mental Derangement, by J. Perceval, Vol. Il. 
8vo. 10s, 6d.—Casarea : History and Description of the 
Island of Jersey, post 8vo. 9s.—Guide to Railway Ma- 
sonry, by P. Nicholson, 2d edition, 8vo. 12s. 6d.—Pocket 
Botanical Dictionary, by J. Paxton and Professor Lind- 
ley, post 8vo. 15s.—Hand-Book up the Seine, by J. F. 
Smith, f.cap, 3s.—De Porquet’s Key to Spanish Tresor, 
12mo. 3s. 6d.—Letters from Italy to a Younger Sister, by 
C. Taylor, post 8vo, 8s. 6d.—Extracts from Parliamentary 
Papers relating to the West Indies, royal 8vo. 7s. 6d.— 
The Mechanic’s and Labourer’s Guideto the United States, 
royal 18mo. 4s,—Benevola, a Tale, f.cap, 3s. 6d.—Sixth 
Annual! Report of the Poor-Law Commissioners, 8vo. 6s. 
A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines, by L. S. 
Costello, 2 vols, vo. 28s.—A Geographical Survey of 
Africa, by J. M‘Queen, 8vo. 18s.—Italy and the Italians, 
by F. von Raumer, 2 vols. post 8vo, 2ls.—The Table- 

alker; or, Essays on Society and Literature, 2 vols. 
f.cap, 12s.—Dr. Donne’s Devotions, new edition, f.cap, 
6s.—Traditions of the Rhine, by C. H. Knox, Esq. f.cap, 
5s,—Englishman’s Library, Vol. X.: Christian Morals, b) 
the Rev, W. Sewell, 12mo. 5s.—Exposition of the Churc 








all kinds of dyes in all kinds of products. We 





Catechism for Diocesan Schools, 12mo, 34. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters 
of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools, 
including One Room of the Works of the late William Hilton, 
ree a of the Royal Academy, is open daily, from Ten 
until Six. 

Admission, 1s. Catalogue, Is. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


“BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. a 
HE next (Tenth) Meeting of the British 
| ies 


ion for the Ad of Science, will be held 
in Glasgow, during the Week commencing on Thursday, the 
17th of September, 1840. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S. General Treasurer. 
JAMES YATES, F.L.S. Secretary to the Council. 
London, July 17, 1840. 
RECHTHEIUM CLUB, or Auxiliary 
Atheneum.—At a Meeting of the Committee of this 
Association, held at the Temporary Offices of the Club, No. 6 Wa- 
terloo Place, Pall Mall, on Friday, the 24th day of July, 1840, 
Sir JOHN DEAN PAUL, Bart. in the Chair, 

It was resolved that the Committee, having elected One Hun- 
dred Members from the List of Candidates, do meet again on 
THURSDAY, the 6th day of August next, at One o’Clock pre- 
cisely, to proceed to the Election of the Second Hundred Mem- 
bers, and other business of the Club. 

Nobl and G desirous of joining this Association 
are requested to send in their applications immediately to the 
Ss H. E. Paine, Esq., to whom al! other communications 
this Club must be addressed, 











ecretary, 
respecting 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That 
the following Classical Subjects have been selected for 
Examination in this University :— 
For the Matriculation E ination in 1840; 
Homer—The Ninth Book of the lliad, 
Sallust—The Jugurthine War. 
For the Degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1841; 
Thucydides—The First Books 
Horace—The Odes, Epistles, and Ars Poetica, 
For the Matriculation E ination in 1841 : 
Virgil—The First Georgic. 
Xenophon—The First Book of the Cyropedia. 
For the Degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1842: 
Euripides—The Medea. 
Cicero—The Somnium Scipionis; the Second Philippic; 
the Orations for Ligarius, and for Archias. 
By order of the Senate, 
R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
Somerset House, July 24, 1840. 














UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
> . , 

OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That 

the Second Examination for the Degree of Bachelor 
of Medicine will commence on Monday, the 2d of November; 
and that for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine on Monday, 23d 
of N ber. The Certifi required must be transmitted to 
the Registrar fourteen days before the commencement of the 
Examination to which they refer. 

By order of the Senate, 
. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 








Somerset House, July 24, 1840. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That 
the E: inati Matriculation in this University 
will commence on Monday, the 5th of October. The only Cer- 
titicate required from Candidates is that of having attained Six- 
teen Years of Age. This Certiti must be itted to the 

Registrar fourteen days before the Examination begins. 

By order of the Senate, 
R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
Somerset House, July 24, 1840. 











DUCATION.—The attention of Parents 


desirous of affording to their Children an Education in 

d with the i intellig and wants of the age, 

is directed to an Establishment situated in one of the most fer- 
tile and healthy counties of England, conducted by a Gentleman 
who is a member of a German university of the highest celebrity, 





'Y | and of several learned bodies. The course of instruction, founded 


on the most app systems, F ds the Greek and Latin 
Classics, the French, German, and Italian Languages, taught by 
Natives residing in the House, the Elements of Astronomy, the 
various Branches of pure and mixed Mathematics, Geography, 
History, &c. Impressed with a conviction that no education can 
be complete without an adequate knowledge of Modern Lan- 
guages, the Principal has made them an essential branch of in- 
struction in his school. Having himself resided many years on 
the Continent, and travelied much, he is intimately acquainted 
with the chief languages of Europe, and is enabled to superin- 
tend instruction in this important department of knowledge with 
no inconsiderable advantage to his Pupils. Altogether, this 
Establishment wil! be found to afford to Pupils possessing average 
talents the certainty of receiving in it a sound Classical and 
Mathematical Education, together with the most assiduous in- 

i i i 1 of Europe ; so that on enter- 


feasi 








ing one of our Uni ities, or some p civil, military, or 
naval, they may be competent to engage in more enlarged studies 
with unusual advantages. Letters to the Principal of Albion 
House School, Worcester, will receive immediate attention. 


> ~ . 

HE NEW ROYAL EXCHANGE,.— 

An authentic View of the Western Front of the Building 
about to be erected by W. Tite, Esq. F.R.S. F.G.S., beautifully 
engraved on steel, with the Descriptive Article, is given in 
No. VII. of **The Surveyor, Engineer, and Architect,” a 
Monthly Journal of the Physical and Practical Sciences, price ls. 
This No. of the Journal also contains Articles on Geodesy, 
Perspective, Land-Surveying, College of Civil Engineers, Geo- 
graphical Society, Suspensi ridges, Sewerage, Pediometer, 
Architectural Designs, Reviews of the Palace of Architecture, 
&c. &c., and a variety of valuable Miscellaneous Information. 
Grattan and Gilbert, Paternoster Row. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITU- 
TION ASSOCIATION, for the PROMOTION of the 
FINE ARTS,.—The Council have determined to Form an Asso- 
ciation in connexion with the Annual Exhibition of Pictures, 
under the above title, on a plan similar to the one so successfully 
adopted at Edinburgh, by “The A iation for the P: i 
of the Fine Arts in Scotland,” which has in six years, by a pro- 
gressive increase, raised its annual subscription list from 728. to 
61181, and p d for the Association works of art to the 








The objects of the A jiation are to 
choice and valuable pictures to the exhibiti 





artists to send 
a ri rs 


DWARD WEBER, Bookseller, Bonn, 
Prussia, begs to inform the learned and Scientific Public 
in the United Kingdom, and especially the Subscrib to the 
Bonn edition of the 
BYZANTINE HISTORIANS, 
begun by the celebrated Neibuhr, and continued by the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Berlin, that he has recently published 
the following volumes of this great and most important Col- 
lection, viz.:—Cedrenus, ed. Imm. Bekker, Vols. I. II. ; Codi- 
nus Curopalates, ed. 1. Bekker, 1 vol.; Anna Comnena, ed. 
L. Schopen, Vol. I.; Theophanes, ed. I. Classen, Vol. I. 
Eph i ed. I. ker, 1 vol.; and Constantinus Porphyro- 








; to 
love and taste for the art in every department; to enable all classes 
to become pee with, and likewise possessed of, works of 
art, which wiil ly assist in forming a chaster and more cor- 
rect taste in all ranks of life, but especially amongst the artisans 
and others employed in our various manufactures. 

An engraving will be made, from time to time, of such of the 
works of art exhibited and sold in the exhibitions, as the com- 
mittee may consider advisable; by which means a very import- 
ant branch of art will be ged, a e ibers will all 
receive, almost, if not entirely, the value of their subscripti 





genitus, ed. I. Bekker, Vol. III. 
The Collection now consists of Thirty-nine Volumes, com- 
lete Sets of which, provided application be made, and the price 
Forwarded to the Publisher, Mr. Weber, are to be had at the 
very moderate sum of 18/. few copies, on superiine vellum 
paper, are to be had at 29/,; viz.:— 
Agathias, 1 vol. Cinnamus et Nicephorus Bryen- 
Cantacuzenus, 3 vols. nias, 1 vol. 





The Association will be under the manag ofa i 


Leo Diaconus, | vol. Merobandes, Corippus, 1 vol. 
Niceph G 








chosen by the members. 

The Council hope that the Association will receive support and 
encouragement from every patron of art; and they trust that all 
who may be willing to become subscrib i diately for- 


P Y 2 vols. Manasses,J o#1, Acropolita, | vol. 
c i Porphyrogeni Zosimus, | vol. 
3 vols. |Lydus, 1 vol. 


» |Silentiarius, Pisida, &c, 1 vol. 


Dexippus, 1 vol. 
Theophanes continuatus, 1 vol. 


Malalas, 1 vol. 
Ch P 





e w iy 
ward their names, and likewise those of their friends whom they 
can induce to subscribe. Parties residing at a distance are re- 
quested to forward their subscriptions along with their names. | 
The Council are glad toobserve that Mr. Louis Magnus, of this 
town, one of the b tothe Edinb h A won 
at the last distribution the first prize, viz. a picture, 





aschale, 2 vols. 
Procopius, 3 vols. 

ucas, 1 vol. 

heophyl: et G 


Cedrenus, 2 vols. 
Phrantzes, 1 vol. 
|Codinus Curopalates, 1 vol. 





92 vols. 
vol. Anna Comnena, Vol, I. 
Nicetas Choniates, | vol. Theophanes, Vol. I. 
P 





by — Allan, Esq. and the picture may now be seen at the shop 
of Mr. J, C. Grundy, in Exchange Street. 
T. W. WINSTANLEY, Hon. Sec. 
Rules. 

lst. Every subscriber of one guinea shall be a member for one 
year, and the subscriber of a larger sum will be entitled to the 
privilege mentioned in article 8th. Subscribers who do not inti- 
mate the contrary to the secretary pre¥ious to the Ist day of May 
in every year, will be understood to continue their subscriptions. 
|. The whole amount of the subscriptions shall be devoted, 

after the necessary deducti ‘or exp to the purch of 
selection from the works of artists exhibited in the annual exhi- 
bition of the Royal Manchester Institution; with this single 
exception, that it shall be in the power of the committee of 
management, when thought advisable by them, to engrave, for 
i] among the sub b such works of art as may ap- 
pear worthy of the distinction, provided always that a suffici 








y » 2 vols. a 1 vol. 
Glycas,! vol. 
beak 22d June, 1840. 





TALIAN LITERATURE.—A Catalogue 
of Italian Books, containing 4300 Articles of Ancient and 
Modern Production, ia just published, price 2s. (returned to pur- 
chasers), to be had of P. Rolandi, 20 Berners Street, Oxford Street. 
Terms of Subscription to the French, Italian, German, and 
Spanish Circulating Library, consisting of upwards ef. 25,000 
olumes in Ancient and Modern Foreign Literature :— 


2° oe dy 4. 8 a, 

One Year.... 1 11 6 { Three Months.. 0 9 0 

Six Months.. 0 16 6 One Month .... 0 3 6 
For Single Volumes, 3d. and 6d. each. 





number of purchases shall have been previously made. 

3d, A general meeting of the members shall be held annually, 
whena i of will be appointed for the en- 
suing year, each member having a vote in the appointment of 
such committee. 

4th. This committee shall consist of twelve gentlemen who are 
Not artists, six of whom will go out annually. 

5th. The committee shall be intrusted with full powers to pur- 
chase what may appear to them the most deserving works of art 
exhibited, 

6th, The purchase of these works shall take place during the 
period that the exhibition is open to the public. 

7th. Upon the close of the exhibition, the different works pur- 
ch hall become, by. lots publicly drawn, the property of 
individual subscribers. 

8th. A subscriber of one guinea shall be entitled to one chance ; 
oftwo — two chances; and 60 on. 

oh. The of shall annually publish a 
report, wherein they shall state the principles that guided them 
in the selection of the works of art they may have p h d,and 








ON the CURE of SQUINTING, by the 

Division of one of the Straight Muscles of the Eye, &c. 
being the Half-yearly Report laid before the Governors of the 
Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, at their General Meet- 
ing on the 25th of July, 

By CHARLES WM. GUTHRIE, Esq. Jun. 
Assistant-Surgeon to the Hospital, Demonstrator of Anatomy to 
the Charing Cross Hospital, &c. 

Ordered to be printed and published, price 1s. by J. Churchill, 
Princes Street, Soho; Wm. Sams, St. James’s Street; and J. 
Mitchell, 38 Old Bond Street. 

Subscriptions received for the Charity by Messrs. Coutts and 
Co. Bankers, Strand; Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross; 

essrs. Veres, Sapte, and Co. Lombard Street; by Colonel 
Ward, M.P. Treasurer, 4 Cavendish Square; B. Simmonds, Esq. 
Quebec Chapel; by the Secretary; aud by the Housekeeper at 


the Pospital. 
By order, THOS, R. FOWLER, R.N. Sec. 








enter into such other details as may appear to them proper. 

10th. At the general meeting a Secretary and Treasurer shall 
be appointed, who shall be ffici bers of the i 
of management, and whose especial duty it will be to keep correct 
lists of all the subscribers, to collect their subscriptions, and, un- 
der the di ion of the i to carry into effect every 
arrangement for furthering the object in view. 








~ 

T.HE EAST INDIAN STEAM NAVI. 
GATION COMPANY. By way of the Mediterranean, 
Egypt, and the Red Sea. To be incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Capital, 800,000. 
Chairman.—T. A. Curtis, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman.—J. P, Larkins, Esq. 
Directors. 

John Bagshaw, Esq. James Mackillop, Esq. 
Henry Gouger, Esq. Jacob Montefiore, Esq. 
Benjamin Harding, Esq. pe ae Alexander Nairne 
Captain A. Henderson John Pirie, Esq. Alderman 
Frederick Hodgson, Esq. M.P. Henry C, Robarts, Esq. 
Charles Kerr, Esq. Alexander Rogers, Esq. 
Captain W. C. Lempriere K. Thurburn, Esq. 
William Little, Esq. 


With  pemes to add to their number. 
Auditors.—Sir J. R. Reid, Bart. M.P.: Sir J. H. Pelly, Bart. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. Freshfield and Sons. 
Bankers.—Messrs. Robarts, Curtis, and Co: 
Secretary.—R. Macdonald Stephenson, Esq. 
Superintendent of Steam Vessels.—Captain Semis Harber. 
Temporary Office, 8 Tokenhouse Yard, Bank. 

From detailed calculations which have been made on those 
data which experi has already furnished, the out. 
lays =~ and revenues, are exhibited in the following ab- 
stract :— 








Outlay. 
uilding and fitting seven steam Ships, cost of stations 
abroad, and incidental expenses ........0+ 000005000 +0£600,000 
Annual Charge. 
Wages, coals, preg insurance, &c., sinking fund 
for wear and tear, and rene ships, and charges 
ofallkinds . seveseeeeee 239,000 








Tacome, 
P. z less vi Hling and land transport £281,000 
Freight, consisting of light parcels, periodicals, 
DUlliOM, MCreecsevsccecccecvceeeerevevseevecss 24,000 











305,000 





+e ++£06,000 





Yielding a clear annual surplus of ........... 
or upwards of 11 per cent upon 
The Vessels will be constructed of such tonnage and power as 
to be applicable to the route by the Cape of Good Hope, in case 
of any interruption to that through Egypt. 
Fall particulars, with Forms of A rt ication for Shares, may be 
aera _ Temporary Office of the Company, 8 Tokenhouse 
ard, Bank, 





EW WORK on the MODEL of STOT- 
HARD’S MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES of GREAT 
BRITAIN. Drawn and Etched 
By THOMAS HOLLIS and GEORGE HOLLIS. 
Part I. containing Ten Plates, 12s. 6d. 
1. King Henry, Rochester Cathedral. 
2. The Queen of King Henry. 
%. Knight Templar, Temple Church, London. 
4. Knight Templar, Walkerne, Herts. 
5. A Septvans, at Chartham, Kent. 
6. Lady at Ryther, Yorks! 
7. Robert de Marmion, at Tanfield, Yorkshire. 
8. Lora, Wife of De Marmion, at Tanfield. 
9. King Richard IF, and his Queen Anne of Bohemia, in West- 









minster A . 
10. The Same in Outline, shewing the singular Engravings on 
the Royal Robes. 

This work will correspond with ‘‘ The Monumental Effigies of 
Great Britain, by C. A. Stothard.” It will appear every Three 
Months, and be completed in Fifteen Parts. 

Nichols and Son, 25 Parliament Street ; and George Hollis, 
4 Gloucester Buildings, Walworth. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Nearly ready, 
EVILLE and its ENVIRONS; being a 


complete History of its Rise and Progress to the Present 
Time; with ¢ “ye Description of the City, the Cathedral and 
ts P: , the Churches, Gates, &c. with a History and De- 
scription of the Small Towns and Villages in the Vicinity. 
FRANK HALL STANDISH, Esq. 
Author of “ Shores of the Mediterranean,” ** Northern 
Capitals,” &c, 
In | vol. 8vo. embellished with a Portr&it of the Author, 


price 12s, 
Black and Armstrong, 8 Wellington Street, Strand. 


THE NEW NOVEL OF 
T H E 2.2 


will be published on Monday next. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
On es | next, in f.cap Bv0. neatly bound in cloth, with 
'wenty-one Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. 


SUMMER’S DAY at GREENWICH; 
ing a Guide to the Hospital and Park, and including 
a Select Catalogue of the Pictures in the Painted Hall, with the 
History of the Ancient Palace fron its Foundation. 
WILLIAM ‘iHOBERL. 
Henry Co! 





burn, Publisher, 13 Great Mariborough Street. 
* 


i 
*_* Orders received by all Booksellers, 


THE NEW VOLUME OF 
IR E. L. BULWER’S WORKS, which 


will be published with the Magazines for August, will 


Paul Clifford ; 
To which is added, 
Tomlinsoniana. 
Beautifully i!lustrated by Cattermole. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street; Simpkin, Marshall, and 


Co. Stationers’ Hall Court; J, Cumming, Dublin; and Bell and 
Bradfute, Edinburgh. 





contain 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


The August Number of 
OLBURN’s NEW MONTHLY MA. 
GAZINE and HUMORIST, 
Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
Contains, among other i ing Papers, Articles by 
the following distinguished Writers :— 
1, The Marquess of Lon onderry,— Journal of his Visit to the 





South of Spain. 
2. Thomas Hood, Esq.—“ Rhymes for the Times and Reason for 
the Season. No. I. An Open Question. No. II. Pompey’s 


Ghost.” 
3. Mrs. Trotlope,— The Life and Adventures of Charles Ches- 
terfield, the Youth of Genius.” Illustrated by Phiz. 
4. The Hon. E. Phipps.—‘ La Gitana, a Tale of the South of 
Spain.” 
5. Laman Blanchard, Esq.— A Quarrel with some Old Ac- 
quaintances.” 
6. Douglas Jerrold, Esq.—** A Chapter on Black Dogs.” 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


OOKS and MAPS, which will be found 
useful to Cadets and others proceeding to India :— 
Auber’s British Power in India, 2 vols. 8vo---- £2 2 0 
Anglo-India, being Illustrations of the Society 
and Manners in British India, 3 vols. post8vo. 1 7 0 
Blacker’s Operations of the British Army in . 
India during the Mahratta War, Maps and 
Plated, 460, occ esccccccccccccccccesccccecsssn 9 2 O 
Buchanan's (Dr. F.) Eastern India, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Cloth « oc cecccccccccccccccesccces eecccccccce 312 0 
Brigg’s Letters, addressed to Young Persons in 
India, 120, -++++e- cece eeerceceecececseces 076 
Gilchrist’s East India Guide, 8vo, ---+++-+--+. 018 0 
Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer, 2 vols. &vo. 112 0 
Herklot’s Mussulmans, 8v0,-++++++++ee+seeees O16 0 
Jackscu’s Military Surveying, 8vo.---- - ORO 
Memoirs of a Field-Officer in the Indian Army, 











BVO, cccesee Coccccececcccacceccecsccce 
Prinsep’s Military Transactions in India, 2 








VOIS, BVO. oes ccceccceccescccccccsccsccsersee§ 112 0 
Straith’s Fortification, 8vo. and folio Plates -- 110 0 
Thornton’s Chapters of Modern British India, 

BVO, vocccccccece- ee eecccccccpecccocsssccce 2s | 
Wellesley’s Despatches, India, 6 vols, 8vo. ---- 610 0 
Map of India, on Six Sheets, Cloth Case-- 313 6 

*° ++ on Two Sheets, Cloth Case---- 1 5 0 
Outline Chart-.-.-----. 7 6 


cccrccccccercccccccces 
London: Wm. H. Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street. 
1 x 
HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 
August contains, among others, the following Articles:— 

A Review of Slade’s Travels in Germany and Russia—Original 
Letters of Hannah More and Professor Campbell! respecting John 
Henderson—Fresco Painting in Rochester Cathedral, and An- 
cient Coffin found at Romsey (with Engravings)—Dr. Dove and 
his Horse Nobbs—The Literary History of the Turkish Spy—The 
Books first printetl in South America —Anecdotical Remarks on 
French Geneaologies—Wiltshire MS. Collection, &c. &c. With 
a Review of New Publications—Literary and Antiquarian Intel- 
ligence—Reports of Learned Societies—Historical Chronicle and 
Obituary, containing Memoirs of the King of Prussia, Lord Wil- 
liam Russell, Madame D’Arblay, Sir Richard Phillips, and other 

eminent persons recently deceased. Price 2s. 6d. 
Published by W. Pickering, Chancery Lane. 


THE ASIATIC JOURNAL for August 


contains the latest Intelligence from all Parts of India, 
and numerous original Articles. 
London: Wm. H. Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. CCXCVIIL. August 1840. 
Contents 
I. Ten Thousand a-Year. Part X.—II. To a Wounded Ptar- 
migan, by Delta— III. A Second Chapter of Turkish History. 
Abaza.—IV. A few Passages concerning Omens, Dreams, &c.— 
V. The Tobias Correspondence. No, 11.—VI. Tee-Totalism and 
Total Abstinence—V11. Camoens: a Dramatic Sketch, by Frede- 
rick Halm—VIII, Vanities in Verse, by B. Simmons —IX. The 
Metropolitan Stage —X. The History of the Celtic Language— 
XI. Art and its Vehicles—XII. Sketch of France and England 
in the Seventeenth Century — XIII. Leonardo da Vinci and 
Coreggio—XIV. Thoughts in Rhyme, by Archeus. : 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; T. Cadell, London ; 
and John Cumming, Dublin. 














In crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 newly-engraved Diagrams, 
OOLEY’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID ; 
ith Explanatory Appendix, and Supplementary Fro- 
octtions for aerolas: Adapted for ‘the Use of Schools, or for 
If-instruction. Ms 
“e The best edition of the Elements which has yet appeared."— 
Atheneum. Pee 
Cooley’s Geometrical Propositions Demon- 
strated; or, a Supplement to Euclid: being a Key to the Exer- 
cises. 3s. 6d, . " 
« Will be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers." — 
New Monthly Magazine. a i : 
Cooley’s Figures of Euclid, with the Enun- 


ciations. 1s. 6d. 








Whittaker and Co. London : to be had of all Booksellers. 
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The follo eriodical Works for yay ag will be 
poe by Charles DITTO! 
HE PICTORIAL EDITION of SHAK. 
SPERE, — XXII. (King Henry VI. Part I11.), in 
-royal 8vo. 28. 6 id. 
“The Penny Cyclopedia, New Monthly Issue. 
Vol. VII. 7s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
The Pictorial History of Palestine. By the 
se — The Pictorial Bible.” Part XII. in super-royal 8vo. 


mthe Penny Magazine, Part C. price 6d. 
The Penny Cyclopedia, Part XC. price 


‘Republication in Monthly Half-Volumes of “ The Penny 
Cyclopedia,” Vol. XVII. Part 1. 3s. 

The Pictorial History of England, Part 
XLII. price 2s. 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, Part 
XXVII. price 2s. 6d. A new Translation, with Notes, by E. W. 
Lane, aor Woodcuts from Designs by W. Harvey. 

Industrial Guides— The Guide to Service— 
The Shepherd, price 1 

Knight’s English Miscellanies—Davis’s Chi- 
nese. A new edition, enlarged and revised, price 5s. 

Ludgate Street, July 1840. 


“TR Number of 
HE MET R OPOLITAN 
for August will contain, among others, the following 

Original Articles:— 

1. Long, long ago; or, the Sea| 9. Mary Scott; a Story of the 
Bear: a Tale of the Sea. Sixteenth Century. Bythe 
By the “author of « Nelson- Author of “Tales ,of the 
ian Reminiscences.” Southern Counties.” 

2, The LastoftheDreadnoughts.|10. Lines Written at Sea in a 
By the Author of “ The Fa- Season of Pain. By Major 
talist. - Calder Campbell. 

Records of the French Pri- 

soners. By G. Nash, Esq. 

ee of «¢ The Outcast,” 


2A hi Rretches.{1) 
By Mrs. ee d. 

4. The Wanderer Come Home, 

a of the Jews. By M. 








Capefigue 2. The Wooden -legged Ser- 
6. The Voice of the Departed.|" — By Mrs. Leigh 
By Mrs. Abdy. | 
By Miss 


7. Scenes — the Drama ni can ‘of — 
istory 

8. pool 
Thom 


. Macdonald. 
3s Mrs. Edward 14. Lord Killikelly. By Abbott 
\ Lee. 
” Revi ews, Notices of New Works, &c. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
Agents—for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, 
Bell and Bradfute, — 


HE AUGUST NUMBER OF 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Sontains— 
Mr. Ainsworth’s Guy Fawkes, Bloudie Jacke of Shrewsberrie. 
illv.trated by George Cruik- ae Thomas Ingoldsby 
The Fall of the House of Usher 
By The True Story of the Mer- 
| chant’s Ward, with an Illus- 
By| = +f Alfred Crowquill 
H. W. Longfellow n Bull Abroad 
Gaspard de Besse. By Miss| eer 's Good Morrow. ByCharles 
Louisa Stuart Costello Macka 
The Three Epochs 


shank 
The gone Physician. 


Wreck. of the Hesperus, 


ay 

|\Con@lusion of the Journal of 
Liverpool — Boral Economy of} Old Barnes, the Pantaloon, 

Large Towns, By Dr. W.C.| with an Illustration 

aylor |Apro -_ - the Doctor’s lament- 

The Corpus MSS. 
Mornat Sea, By James Aldrich Sta: Thorn. By the Author 
—— in the Life of a Poet. ‘| of rs Valentine Vox.” 

By E. Raleigh Moran 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 











Books just published by William Blackwood and Sons, 
Edinburgh ; and — Strand, London. 


T= PRINCIPLES of POPULATION 
and apd Connexion with Human Happiness. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.E. 
Author of “ The History of Europe.” 
In 2 vols. 9 price 30s, 


The History of Europe, 
From the Commencement of the French Revolution to the 
toration of the Bourbons. 
By Archibald Alison, F.R,S.E. 
Volume Eighth, 
re Lately published, 
A 3dedition of the First and Second V olumes, 


Price 1/. 10s, 


* Sate 3d edition of the Thirdand Fourth Volumes, 
The Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Volumes may 


be had separately, Price 158. an 


The Works of Mrs. Hemans, 
ies ith a Memoir by her Sister. 
17 vols. f.cap 8vo. price 1/. 15s. bound in cloth, with 
Portraits and Vignette Titles. 


A Memoir of the Political Life of the 
Right Hon. Edmund Burke, 


ith Extracts from his Writings. 


“ 
Burke, the oe of political philosophers.”—Sir J. Mack. 


tatosh, 
George Croly, LL.D. 
Ina yttetat of Be, Sooptoes s, Walbrook, London 

ols, post 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 18s. 








NEW WORKS, 
Published by Longman, Orme, and Co. 


I. 
ATERNAL MANAGEMENT of 
coe ’, in Health and Disease. 
By T. LL, M.D. F.cap, 7s. 
By the same Author, | vol. f.cap 8vo. 24 edition, 7s. 
Hints to Mothers on the Management of 
Health, &c, 


Il. 
RAVELS in GERMANY, RUSSIA, &e, 
By A. Slade, Esq. R.N. Author of “ Records of Travels 
in the East,” &c. 8vo. price lbs. 
“* We hardly know a traveller who writes with more vigour, 
fluency, and intelligence, than ag Slade.”—United Service Jour. 


YAXIDERMY ; with the Biography of 

Zoologists, and Notices of their Works. By W. Swain- 
Fi -R.S. F.cap 8vo, Vignette and Woodcuts, 6s. cloth, let- 
tere 


HE Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 


New edition, 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. cloth, lettd. 
Portrait, separately, 5s.; India Proofs, 7s, 6d. 


v. 
URRAY’S ENCYCLOPZDIA of 


GEOGRAPHY, 2d edition, corrected to 1840, 
vol. 8vo, with above 1000 Woodcuts, 3/. cloth, lettered. 


VI. 
Mi ‘CULLocn’s COMMERCIAL DIC. 
TIONARY, New ne corrected to 1840, with a 
new and enlarged Supplement, 8vo. 2/. 10s 
Supplement, nnn with Two valuable Maps, 8s. 


MM ‘COLLOcH's GEOGRAPH ICAL, 
STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL DICTIONARY, 

Part VI. containing elaborate Articles on Denmark, Dublin, 

Dundee, Edinburgh, Egypt, — and Wales, &c, 8vo. 5s. 


IDNEY HALLS "NEW GENERAL 


ATLAS of Fifty-three ro on ego paper, con- 
structed entirely from new Drawings. edition, carefully 
corrected to 1840, 9/. 9s. folded in half, or S00, full size, half-bd. 
in russia. 
*%* Three of the Maps, viz. Ireland, Southern Africa, and 
Terkey's in mae; have been re-engraved from New Designs. 


1 thick 








‘SIR WALTER SCOTT'S. HISTORY OF SCOTL AND, _ 
SCHOOL EDITION. 
n 2 thick vols. bound, together or separately, 
'I.HE HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from the 
earliest Period to the Close of the Rebellion, 17 45-46,— 
contained in ‘ a ofa Grandfather.” 
By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; waco and Co. London. 


Of whom may be ha: 
The Life and Works of Sir Walter Scott, 
uniform in 98 vols. small 8vo. 198 Engravings. 
I. Life, by Mr. Lockhart. 10 vols. 21 Engravings. Just 


completed. 
Il. Waverley Novels. 48 vols. 96 Engravings. 
III. Poetry. 12 vols. 25 Engravings. 


With the Author’s Introductions of 1830, various Readings, 
and Editor’s Notes, not to be found in ony other editions, 
IV. Prose Writings. 28 vols. 56 Engravings. 
__ te Any odd Volumes to make up Sets, 





pst Svo. price 8s. 6d 
ETTERS Pres ITALY to a YOUNGER 
SISTER. 
By CATHARINE TAYLOR. 
John meanings Albemarle Street. 








New Burlington Street, August 1. 


R. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICA. 
TIONS. 


IL 
A Summer amongst the Bocages and 
the Vines, 
By Miss Louisa Stuart Costello, 
Author of “ Specimens of the Early Poetry of France.” 
2 vols. 8vo. bound, . numerous Illustrations, 


Mr. Hood’s 3 ‘Pylney Hall. 


Complete, with E , for Six Shilli 
Forming the New Volume of 


The Standard Novels and ne 





III. 
The — Volumes of 
Memoirs of the Court of England under the 


_Senarte. 
Heneage Jesse, Esq. 
(Vols. tn ‘and e ; with fhageavings, 


The Young Palos Donna ; 
A Romance wt the Opera. 


By Mrs. Grey, 
Author of “* The Duke.” 3 vols. 


Vv. 
Mr. Bunn’s Stage, 
Both Before and Behind the Curtain. 
3 vols. post 8vo. bound 
« Abounds with amusing anecdote and traits of character. It 
is in other respects a highly valuable work.” —The Times. 
«© One of the most amusing works which has issued from |'.e 
metropolitan press for many years.”"—Obgerver. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 











In 8vo, price 


INTERCOURSE between the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND and the CHURCHES in the 


N 





rd and on the Ecolesiastical Condition of the ap 
Abroad, i with Al i from “ bine British 
zine,” By JAMES BEAVEN, M.A 


Curate of Leigh. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


In 2) vols, small 8vo. price 5s. each, bound in cloth 


ALPY’S only CO MPLETE and UNI- 
FORM HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By HUME, SMOLLETT, and HUGHES. 

The a from the Reign of George I1., 1760 to 1835, 
by the » Hughes, Prebendary of Peterborough, late 
Christian cases at Cambri Embellished with Eighty 
highly finished Line Engravings 
Printed by A. J. Valpy, M.A. Sold by H. Wix, Bridge Street. 

Also, in 7 vols, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. per vol. 
Hughes’s History of England, from the Ac- 


cession :' George I1I,—1760 to 1835. 


In imperial folio, with Six coloured Plates, price 1/. lis. 6d; 3 or 
large ORT in colombier folio, with Tail-pieces, 2/. 2s. Part I. of 
port RAITS of the GAME and WILD 
= or ag of SOUTHERN AFRICA, 
Capt, W. CORNWALLIS HARRIS, 
Of the Hon. E. I. Company’s Engineers, Bombay Establishment. 
Drawn on Stone by FRANK HOWARD. 
%%* To be completed in Five Parts. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane, 


“ASTER HUMPHREY’ S CLOCK. 


With Nine , a price 1 
Part IV. —— Chapters Thirteen fo Twenty of 
The Old Curiosity Shop.” 
Also, No. XVIII. containing Chapters Twenty-one 
and . hetrong Bete 
To be » price 3d, 


ery 
Chapman a4 Hall, 186 Strand, 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


TO EMIGRANTS. 
HE BRITISH. MECHANIC'S and 


LABOURER’S HAND-BOOK and GUIDE to the 
UNITED STATES, with ample Notices respecting various 
Trades and Professions. 

London: Charles > and Co, 22 Ludgate Street. 














| ‘HE CHINESE; a “General Description of 
L 750 — its Inhabitants. 
*RANCIS DAVIS, woe F.R.S. &c, 
tale) Ms + fae, Chief Superintendent in China. 
“ new edition, enlarged and revised, in which the History of 
English Intercourse is brought up to the present time. 
his work was originally published under the Superintendence 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. The pre- 
sent edition has received the most complete revision of the 
author, and is much enlarged. It is printed in this condensed 
form, that an original work of authenticity, on the important 
subject of China, may be circulated at the cheapest rate. 
London : Charles Knight and Co, 22 Ludgate Street. 


“THE JEWS | AT DAMASCUS, BY Dv. SALOMONS, Esq. 


In e Bs, 
N ACCOUNT. "of, the RECENT PER. 
SECUTION of the JEWS at DAMASCUS; with Re. 
flections thereon, and an Appendix, containing various interest. 
ing Documents connected with the subject. 
By DAVID SALOMONS, Esq, 
Lenten: — ormess and Co. 





DICTIONARY “of PRINTING 
No. IV. containing hes of Canine’ =: Certificate, Chapel, 
Chase, "s Book, Coptic 
Alphabet Copy, 





&c. &c. 
ul and curious dictionary. Few printers, we are 
persuaded, however skilled in their art, or enthusiastic in its 
pursuit, are aware of the mass and variety of amusing matter, 
not to speak of useful hints and information, to be found in these 
umbers.”—Monthly Review. 
___ London: Longman, Orme, and Co, 


~ MONTHLY CHRONICLE | for 


"RHE E 
st contains:— 


1, Piying jew of current Literature — 2. Proposed Remedy 
for Juven ca Delinquency —3, Sonnet on a Portrait of Words. 
worth—4, L, Powerscourt and the Irish Landlords—6. The 
Fair of Aimachara, by the Author of « Cosmo de Medici,” &c.— 
6, Life an —7 1 ES _ 

I he prey of “Italy, 


for 














anal by ti bak 
9, The Story ve sce wedi 10, The Speeches o! beste. 
eden—12. The Rights “age Aborigines. 


11. Notes on Mode: 
Lo : Lengua, Orme, and Co. 





Post t Bvo. 42. 6d. cloth, lettered, cut edges, 


‘ABLES of SIX- FIGURE LOG A- 
RITHM h 
1 to 10,000, and of Sines and | be for — oo of the 
Quadrant and every Six Seconds of the first T'wo Degrees. To 
which are added, a Table of Constants, and Formule for the 
solution of — and Spherical Triangles. 
Superintended by R. FARLEY, 
of the Nautical Almanac Establishment. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


IRASER’S MAGAZINE for AUGUST 
eontains,—Ranke’s History of the P. Epistles to the 

Literati. I. On Old-Fashioned Oaths, II. On the London 
Library—Going to see a Man Hanged—Woman and Poetry — 
Tableaux of Soldiers of the Eighteenth Century — Biue Friar 
No. XXXVI. HN Guinea Fling — Adversaria, 

umont and Fletcher—Journal between Chili and 
Jemaica concluded—Sketches of National Literature—From the 
Italian—A Shabby Genteel Story. Chapters V. VI.—A Railway 
oes, By Miles Ryder, Esq. — French Secret Societies and 


James Fraser, 215 Regent Street, London. 
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13 Great Marlborough Street, Aug. 1, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





OW READY. 
I. 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 
FROM H_ BIRTH TO HER BRIDAL. 
2 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits of Her Majesty, Prince Albert, d&c. 21s. bound. 
Il, 
ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. 


By F. VON RAUMER, 
Author of ‘ England in 1835,” «Illustrations of History,” &c. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bound. 
III. 
SANDRON HALL; 
OR, THE DAYS OF QUEEN ANNE. 
By the Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY, M.P. 


3 vols. 


“One of the most lifelike pictures of the reign of Anne that has yet been produced. It is a 
work which has afforded us not only very great pleasure in the perusal, but that kind of mental satis- 
faction which enables us to recommend it as one of the best fictions of the day.”—Court Journal, 


IV. 


THE DREAM, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By the Hon. MRS. NORTON. 


1 vol, Bvo. with fine Portrait of the Author, after a Drawing by E, Landseer, R.A. 
12s, bound. 


“ We find it difficult to overstate the deep interest we have taken in this volume, or the min- 





gied of admi hy, and respect, with which we offer to the writer our very 
sincere though very imperfect praise."’— '—Examiner. 
Vv. 
THE BANKER LORD; A NOVEL. 
3 vols. 


* A novel of more variety, bustle, incident, and character, than any that we have had during the 
present season, even from our most accredited and popular writers. The Irish characters and 
sketches are fully equal to those included in Mrs. Hall’s ‘ Marian.'"—~Naval and Military Gazette. 


Vi. 


A SUMMER IN BRITTANY. 
By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, Esq. 
Edited by MRS, TROLLOPE, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, bound. 


« A work full of every species of interest and value which can attach to a book of travels, To 
the inquiring tourist who is tired of the beaten tracks of the Continent, the author opens an entirely 
new field of travel, and smooths the path through it.”—New Monthly. 


VII. 
LIEUT. WELLSTED’S TRAVELS TO THE 
CITY OF THE CALIPHS, 
Along the Shores of the 
PERSIAN GULF AND THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 25s. bound. 
“In these days it is quite refreshing to come upon a narrative of travel and wild adventure like 
this, which recalls to mind the exploits of the old voyagers of Spain and England, when half of the 


world was undiscovered and the other halfunknown. The whole forms a publication of singular 
interest and entertainment.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 





JUST READY. 


I. 


HISTORY OF THE BRITISH TURF, 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


COMPRISING 


Z MEMOIRS AND ANECDOTES OF ALL REMARKABLE SPORTING CHARACTERS: 
. LHE PERFORMANCES AND PEDIGREES OF ALL CELEBRATED RACE-HORSES- 

3. DESCRIPTIONS OF ALL THE RACE-COURSES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

4. THE PLATES AND “gy ANNUALLY RUN FOR OVER THEM. 

5 — OUNTS OF THE MOST AS nl METHODS OF BREEDING, TRAINING 

eee RACE. HO S. - 
6. NOTICES OF CELEBRATED TOC KEYS 
7. DESCRIPTION OF PAL. THE PRINCIPAL RACES AND MATCHES, 


Also every known particular, technical and otherwise, to which the Lover of Horse. 
Racing may desire to refer, either as a matter of business or amusement. 


By JAMES CHRISTIE WHYTE, Esq. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


I. 
MEMOIRS, LETTERS, AND COMIC 
MISCELLANIES, 
OF THE 


LATE JAMES SMITH, Ese. 
One of the Authors of ** Rejected Addresses.” 
Edited by his Brother, HORACE SMITH, Esq. 
2 vols, post 8vo. with Portrait. 
III. 
THE > 
PERSONAL HISTORY OF GEORGE Iv. 
By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY. 
2d edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
IV. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
Edited by HORACE SMITH, Esq. Author of ‘* Brambletye House,” &c. 
3 vols, 
Vv. 
THE ART OF NEEDLEWORK, 
FROM THE EARLIEST AGES, 
WITH NOTICES OF THE ANCIENT HISTORICAL TAPESTRIES. 
Dedicated, by permission, to 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER, 
AND EDITED BY THE RIGHT HONOURABLB 
THE COUNTESS OF WILTON. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 


The chief aim of this volume is that of affording a comprehensive record of the most 
noticeable facts, and an entertaining and instructive gatherin, ether of the most 
curious and pleasing associations connected with ‘* The ‘Art of lework,” from th . 
earliest ages to the present day ; avoiding entirely the dry technicalities of ‘the _ ye 
furnishing an acceptable accessory to every work-table, a fitting tenant of every boudoir. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— 





1. Early aoe opr 14. Tapestry from the Cees 

2. N f the Tat 1 * The Days of good Quee 

3. Needlework of the —— . The Tapestry of the cama Anais. 
4. Needlework of the Greeks and Romans. better known as the Tapestry of the 
5, The Dark Ages. ‘ Shee Schools.” House of Lords. 

6. Needlework of the -~; Ages. 17. On Stitchery. 

7. The Bayeux Tapestr: 18. «Les Anciennes Tapisseries;” Tapes- 
8. Needlework of the ‘Times of Romance try of St. Mary Hall, Coventry ; Tapes- 


and Chivalry. 'y of Hampton Court. 





9. Tapestry. 19. on ‘Embroider 
10. Romances worked in ea 20, Needlework on Books. 
ll. Needlework in Costim 21. Needlework of Royal Ladies. 
12. The Field of the Cloth ‘of Gold. 22. Modern Needlework. 
13. The Needle. 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
*," ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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